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Looking Backward: 

The nineteen hundred and twenty-sev- 
enth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Christian era undoubtedly finds the world 
farther along than it was one year ago on 
the road to the goal of universal peace 
and good will. 

The advancements and improvements 
in the conditions of peoples and in inter- 
national understanding and_ relations 
greatly outweigh in their extent and 
significance the sadness of the turmoils 
and seeming retrogressions through which 
better things often must be achieved. 

Within the official field and family of 
this journal there has been progress and 
accomplishment not only through fidelity 
to private business and affairs, but as 
well through the embracing of opportuni- 
ties to work for public welfare. 

Readiness to devote time and study 
to the work of producers’ organizations, 
chambers of commerce, or in any move- 
ment that seeks to secure general benefits 
is evidence of the spirit of service upon 
which our Christian era is founded and 
without which it cannot be maintained or 
eo forward. 


Looking Forward: 

In the nature of things the wool 
grower’s future is as uncertain as the 
weather; which always varies and is im- 
possible of foretelling, but which never 
altogether reverses or departs from the 
records of the past. 

Next to the weather, come the markets, 
also impossible of accurate forecasting, 
but which are more subject to control 
by the sellers than they ordinarily are 
believed to be or than they have been in 
the past. The labored making of plans 
to secure market conditions that are 
sound and fair, and carrying those 
plans into action is not the only duty 
or opportunity to be served through or- 
ganizations maintained to speak for the 
industry, but it is one of the most im- 
portant matters needing attention at 
present and must seriously engage the 


attention of the winter conventions in 
the various states in advance of the gener- 
al assembly in the national convention at 
Ogden. 

The Report of The Wool 

Marketing Committee: 

It cannot be expected that every one 
interested in the selling or buying of wool 
will fully agree with the statements of 
facts and recommendations to growers 
as contained in the committee’s first re- 
port which is printed in this issue. 

The condition which the committee and 
the association seek to improve is one of 
long standing. Many years may be re- 
quired to effect real accomplishment. 
Similar efforts have been made in the 
past, but to a considerable extent they 
have failed because of insufficient study 
and preparation, or because of not being 
adapted to the conditions that existed. 

Today the disability of the grower in 
the wool market is more pronounced than 
ever before. With market financing ser- 
vice readily obtainable through Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, and with the 
general recognition of need for coopera- 
tive action, the prospects for success are 
greater than ever before. 

The committee, in this, its first report, 
lays a foundation of fact which needs to 
be read and studied by growers. No 
good purpose can be served by criticism 
of other interests when the growers have 
it within their power to change the con- 
flition to which they object—by working 
together for their own benefit. 

The wool marketing question will be 
prominent in the program of the coming 
national convention. Opinions and pro- 
posals as to right procedure are invited 
for publication in the January Wool 
Grower or for verbal expression at the 
convention. In either case, let them be 
short and pointed, especially the latter. 


Lamb Demonstrations: 

Arrangements have been made for lamb 
cutting demonstrations at the Pendleton, 
Great Falls, Pocatello, and Ogden con- 
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ventions. These demonstrations will be 
given by Mr. D. W. Hartzell, the National 
Association’s lamb demonstration spec- 
ialist who has been giving these demon- 
strations before meetings of consumers 
and retail meat dealers in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska. 

It is desired to enable sheepmen to 
appraise for themselves the value of this 
work and to determine whether they wish 
to finance its continuation. 





THE HEAVY LAMB AT THE 
MARKET 

The heavy lamb question promises to 
come forcibly to the front again in this 
winter’s markets. In fact, discounts and 
discriminations against lambs running 
seriously cver ninety pounds already are 
being made. 

As usual it is a question of finish and 
quality as well as weight. Good-shaped 
lambs with finish enough to insure a high 
dressing percentage can run_ ninety 
pounds or slightly over and get the 
general price while thinner and larger 
lambs of the ‘horsey’ type, too heavy to 
go back to any feed lot and not good 
enough to cut up satisfactorily, are taking 
a serious price cut. 

Both fat and feeder lambs went out 
of most sections of the range country last 
fall at above average weights. The killer 
end was not too heavy for the meat trade 
at that time, but a good many lambs went 
to feed lots very close to the weights at 
which they should be sold when fat. 
With prices at the markets running lower 
than reasonably was expected to apply on 
feed lot stuff, some feeders have taken the 
dangerous course of holding for a rise and 
at the same time having their lambs 
reach a weight which makes certain of 
their being rated as too heavy, even on 
a sellers’ market. ; 

Many experienced and successful feed- 
ers assert that the only way to avoid loss 
from having overweight lambs is to move 
them to the market at whatever prices 
are going as fast as they reach the ninety 
pounds. Some large-framed lambs may 
not be fat enough to sell high at that 
weight, and the market may be low, but 
if such stuff is held it is certain to be dis- 
counted on any later market and in the 
meantime the feed bill runs up. 
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WOOL GROWERS’ COMING 
CONVENTIONS 
National Wool Growers Association at 
Ogden—January 19-20-21, 1928 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
(Mid-winter meeting) at Phoenix— 
January 9, 1928 
Oregon Wool Growers Association at 
Pendleton—January 9-10, 1928 
Washington Wool Growers Association 
at Yakima—January 11-12, 1928 
Montana Wool Growe}s Association 
at Great Falls—January 13-14, 1928 
Idaho Wool Growers Association at 
Pocatello—January 16-17, 1928 
Utah Wool Growers Association at 
Ogden—January 18, 1928 











Winter talk can be expected to be heard 
about breeding the lambs lighter on the 
range or on buying the heavy feeders 
cheaper. On the latter point there is 
room for negotiation between feeder 
buyers and range breeders. Upon the 
question of deliberately changing breeding 
policies and methods to produce lighter 
lambs, the range men will have to be 
shown. 

It must appear that the problem of 
avoiding overweight is one that can be 
handled by the feeders. Regular and 
frequent topping out of the feed lots for 
finish and weight will meet the situation. 
Proposals to educate the public to eat 
heavy lamb are beside the mark when so 
many people now do not buy or eat any 
kind of lamb. In the lamb buying cities 
there is an objection to heavy cuts and 
the new customers that are made by the 
campaign of the National Wool Growers 
Association are not likely to be much 
different in that respect from the old con- 
sumers. In. this case it undoubtedly will 
be cheaper and more profitable to give 
the consumers what they want and will 
pay for than to undertake to convince 
them that they should buy an article of 
different class. 

In the long run and in most years in 
the future the raiser of feeder lambs can 
expect to get more for stock of medium or 
light weight at the time of selling than 
he will get for lambs that are geing to 
make the feeder nervous about putting on 
enough finish without reaching too high 
a weight. But the unalterable range con- 
ditions such as time of mating ewes and 
lambing, seasonal variations in the feed, 


work that would protect 
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time of leaving the range in the fall, all! 
make it impossible for most range breed- 
ers to produce a feeder lamb running 
uniformly to a low weight. The breedin; 
and feed conditions that would make 
60-pound lamb in good seasons would i: 
other seasons give too little weight to 
suit the feeder or to allow a profit to th 
raiser. 

Range operators generally appreciat 
the position and difficulties that confron 
the feeder and recognize that he mus 
operate at a profit if he is to continu 
in business. But the feeders’ problem 
are not more numerous or difficult thai 
those of the breeder on the range. Th 
control of the weight of feed lot lamb 
rests in the hands of the feeder. To meet 
the situation he may have to change 
some long cherished ideas and methods, 
but undoubtedly he will do it by finishing 
and shipping the heavy end of his pur- 
chases before they pass a good selling 


weight. 





Bu Memoriam 
A. F. Stryker 


Mr. A. F. Stryker, well known to west- 
ern stockmen as the secretary and traflic 
manager of the Omaha Live Stock Is 
change, died in Omaha on November |4 
Mr. Stryker 


became associated with the exchange in 


after several months’ illness. 


1906 as its secretary and later assumed 
the duties of traffic manager in addition 
to those of secretary, and handled both 
phases of the work very satisfactorily) 
While primarily concerned with the in- 
terests of the members of the exchange, 
Mr. Stryker recognized the fact that such 
interests were naturally bound up in the 
welfare of the shippers to the Omaha mar- 
ket, and his efforts were placed in lines of 
and promote 


the shippers’ business. 
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ASSOCIATION DUES NEEDED FOR 
THE LAMB CAMPAIGN 

| wish particularly to urge upon all 
state wool growers’ associations, as well 
as upon individual wool growers, the 
necessity of continuing the campaign for 
increasing the demand for lamb. Won- 
derful results have been obtained for the 
work done in the three months’ activities 
of this year at a total expense of $5000. 
lhe methods have been tested and still 
greater returns can be secured next year. 

Present prospects are for a large pro- 
duction of 1928 lambs, and a lowering 
of prices is likely to follow unless pro- 
ducers through their organizations carry 
on work to put lamb in the thousands of 
retail shops and homes where it is not 
now known. 

All state associations that are now col- 
lecting dues for the National should ar- 
range to collect and forward larger 
amounts in 1928. Other state associations 
should also arrange to contribute to this 
undertaking and also to promote payment 
of individual membership dues by sheep- 
men in their states. 

he National Association is anxious 
to avoid the necessity of calling for sub- 
scriptions in the convention for the sup- 
port of the association work. Such 
solicitation we consider is unfair to a 
number of loyal and liberal members. 
What is needed is a larger number of 
members, both of state and national or- 


_ ganizations, to pay dues on a regular 


basis, so that the association can know 
from year to year the approximate amount 
of its income and the extent of under- 
takings that can safely be inaugurated. 
The dues of a considerable number of 
old members of the National Wool Grow- 
Notices 


have been mailed to all such members 


ers Association are in arrears. 


and it is especially requested this year 
that all sheepmen who appreciate organ- 
ization work shall have their dues paid 
up before the close of the calendar year. 

The basis of dues for individual mem- 
bers of the association appears to be mis- 
understood by some members. Dues are to 
be paid in the amount of one cent for each 
head of sheep or lambs sold during 
the year in which paid. The mini- 
mum amount to be paid is $5.00. Some 
years ago the regular dues were on the 
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basis of $5.00 per member and some of 
the large sheep owners who evidently 
expect to do their full share for organiza- 
tion work have through mistake been 
continuing to pay on the $5.00 basis in- 
stead of on the per head basis. 


F. J. Hagenbarth. 





A NEW AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


The following statement dealing with 
the agricultural situation and govern- 
mental action affecting agriculture recent- 
ly was issued by a special committee of 
the American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, which held its 
forty-first annual meeting at Chicago on 
November 15th to 17th. 

Commenting on the significance of the 
report, Thomas P. Cooper, chairman of 
the committee and dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Kentucky. 
said, “It is an attempt to present to the 
public a united viewpoint and attack upon 
the agricultural situation, which is a 
national problem.” 

Other members of the committee are 
I. W. Peck, Department of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota; Pres. F. D. Far- 
rell, Kansas State Agricultural College; 
Pres. Alfred Atkinson, Montana State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; Dean H. W. Mumford, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois; L. N. 
Duncan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Pres. Charles A. Lory, Colorado State 
Agricultural College; Pres. H. A. Morgan, 
University of Tennessee; and G. F. War- 
ren, College of Agriculture, Corfell Uni- 
versity. 

No single emergency relief is equal to 
solving the agricultural situation, the com- 
mittee reported. Involved in the problem 
are the questions of surpluses, land pol- 
icies, taxation, transportation, credit, im- 
migration, tariff, agricultural cooperation, 
individual adjustments, research and edu- 
cation and agricultural legislation, it was 
pointed out. 

After consideration of the report, the 
executive body of the association passed 
a resolution that the report be received 
and distributed to the member institutions 
of the association and others interested 

(continued on page 14) 
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QUALITY LAMB 


This striking label and mark has been 
used by Swift for several months upon 
the top grade of lamb carcasses. Other 
— will adopt the plan in the near 

uture. 





The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is asking the packers and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board to 
inaugurate a plan of marking all lamb 
carcasses so that the retail cuts can be 
identified by the consumers and protec- 
tion given against the sale of old ewe 
carcasses as spring lamb. 








(continued from page 13) 
for consideration as a contribution toward 
the development of a national policy for 
agriculture. 


In opening its discussion of needed pro- 
cedure the committce said: “there is no 
one line of action which will bring about 
uniformly satisfactory conditions in the 
agricultural industry. A large number 
of adjustments are required. The indi- 
vidual farmer is responsible for the adop- 
tion and use of sound economical and 
progressive agricultural practices. Farm- 
ers individually or collectively must 
be responsible for effective methods of 
marketing. It is the function of govern- 
ment to formulate national policy and to 
provide, through national and state legis- 
lation, a favorable basis upon which a 
sound and vigorous agriculture may be 
maintained. 


Some of the more important methods 
of hastening improvement were sum- 
marized by the special committee as fol- 
lows: 


“Control of surpluses through adjust- 
ments in acreage and numbers of live 
stock, withholding new land from culti- 
vation, greater use of storage facilities, 
sound marketing organization and uni- 
fied action in handling such parts of the 
commodity as may prove burdensome, 
as well as through favorable and sound 
types of legislation. 


“No further development of land for 
agricultural use and development of a far- 
sighted land policy. 


“Formulation of state programs for 
equalizing the tax burden so that part of 
the load now borne by farm property be 
transferred to other sources of income in 
the community and that a larger part of 
the total revenue be obtained from taxes 
levied on larger territorial units. 


“Early completion of the investigations 
of freight rates under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution and prompt action in putting 
into effect such readinctm--te as can be 
made together with careful studies of the 
possible effects of the construction of 
deep waterways on the agriculture of the 
interior. 


“Making credit from the federal inter- 
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mediate credit banks available to coopera- 
tive buying associations as well as to co- 
operative selling associations; a thorough 
educational campaign to transfer more of 
the credit from merchants to banks, and 
authorization to federal intermediate 
credit banks or some other agency to make 
capital loans on the amortization plan to 
cooperative buying and selling associa- 
tions. 


“Alleviation of the farm labor situation 
through some other method than modifi- 
cation of immigration laws; in fact, if 
modifications are to be made they should 
involve a tightening rather than a relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions. 


“Keeping tariff rates on agricultural 
products on a level with those on the 
products of other industries and announce- 
ment far enough in advance of proposed 
changes in duties on farm products so 
that farmers may have opportunity to 
adjust their enterprises. 


“Considerable extension, of the coopera- 
tive form of business, and avoidance of 
a paternalistic attitude on the part of 
state and federal governments in legisla- 
tive policy. 


“Changes and adjustments by individ- 
ual farmers in the commodities they pro- 
duce,in the methods of production they 
follow, and in the size of the business they 
operate. 


“Continuation of research to improve 
methods of economical crop and live-stock 
production and economic and social con- 
ditions, together with improved educa- 
tional opportunities for the farmer and 
his children. 


“Enactment of broad, permanent legis- 
lation that will enable agriculture to meet 
emergencies as they arise and that will 
provide for equalization with reference 
to such matters as taxation, tariff and 
freight rates, as well as providing for a 
sound policy and for further improve- 
ments of credit facilities. 


“Reviewing the agricultural situation, 
the committee reported that since 1920 
agriculture has received only a little more 
than 10 per cent of the total current in- 
come of the people of the United States, 
whereas from 1909 to 1919, inclusive, 
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agriculture received not less than 20 per 
cent of the total income of the country. 


“The report points out that this reduced 
income is not due to lack of productive 
efficiency on the part of the farmer and 
that too great a responsibility for the con- 
ditions of agriculture are placed upon the 
farmer himself. 


“Stressing the contention that there is 
no line of action which will bring about 
uniformly satisfactory conditions in the 
agricultural industry the committee re- 
ported, “The individual farmer is respon- 
sible for the adoption and use of sound 
economical and progressive agricultural 
practices. Farmers individually and col- 
lectively must be responsible for effective 
methods of marketing. It is the function 
of the government to formulate national 
policy and provide, through national and 
state legislation, a favorable basis upon 
which a sound and vigorous agriculture 
may be maintained.” 

While not favoring or opposing any 
specific piece of agricultural legislation, 
the report pointed out, “Agricultural 
legislation is a far broader question than 
a single act of Congress designated to 
alleviate the present situation. Any pro- 
posal that confuses the minds of the pub- 
lic by encouraging the idea that a single 
emergency relief act would meet ade- 
quately and permanently the difficulties 
under which farmers operate is prejudi- 
cial to the interests of agriculture. 

“Agriculture should not be dependent 
upon legislation to be enacted after emer- 
gencies arise, but there should be enacted 
such broad, permanent legislation as will 
enable agriculture to meet emergencies as 
they occur. Involved therewith may be 
the removal of causes of severe agricul- 
tural depressions, the bringing to bear of 
such temporary action as will minimize 
the necessity for radical readjustments 
and the making of provisions which may 
prevent the severe fluctuations caused by 
seasonal variations in production. 


“It is essential that legislation designed 
to aid in emergencies should be adopted 
in advance of such emergencies, that the 
plan involved should be simple in its ad- 
ministration and operation and that ac- 
tion should terminate as an emergency 
ends.” 
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jy i First Report to Wool Growers of the Wool Marketing iY hf 


Committee of the National Wool Growers Association 


The wool marketing committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association at 
a meeting in the association offices in 
Salt Lake City, held on December 11, 
authorized the publication of the first 
of a series of reports and statements re- 
garding wool selling and wool markets. 

This committee was appointed in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted on 
August 29, by the executive committee 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion authorizing the president to “ap- 
point a committee of five leading wool 
growers (with the president and secre- 
tary of the association as additional ex- 
officio members) to investigate condi- 
tions affecting wool markets and values 
and give due publicity to the same, and 
further to endeavor to secure the great- 
est possible cooperation among the 
various wool selling agencies that are 
owned or controlled by growers.” 

The five appointed members of the 
committee are: T. C. Bacon, Idaho; J. 
E. Morse, Montana; J. A. Hooper, Utah; 
A. A. Johns, Arizona; and W. W. Daley, 
Wyoming. 

President F. J. Hagenbarth acted as 
chairman of the committee which is to 
convene again at Ogden, Utah, during 
the sessions of the sixty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association on January 19-20-21, 1928. 

The report of the committee follows: 


Ek FECTS OF GROWERS’ PRESENT 
METHODS OF MARKETING WOOL 


(1) Boston market quotations on 
fieece and territory wools are theoreti- 
cally based om the foreign price plus the 
tariff of 31 cents per pound of clean con- 
tent and minus the difference in man- 
ufacturing value between’ American- 
grown wools and comparable foreign im- 
ported wools. 


(2) Market quotations and actual 
sales on the Boston market for the years 
1926 and 1927 show that rarely, if ever, 
have American-grown wools sold on a 
parity with foreign imported wools 
based on the above theory. The dif- 


ference against the American grower has 
ranged from ten to twenty-five cents per 
clean pound according to the grade and 
time of sale. 


(3) This practical difference in 
wool prices when compared with the 
theory of prices is almost wholly due 
to the action of growers and marketing 
agencies in selling wools to mills and 
dealers at prices lower than the true 
value as established in world markets. 
Dealers especially, who often buy wools 
at a very material discount below their 
true value, make a turnover and take a 
merchandising profit while still selling 
their wools below replacement cost. 
Thus the grower, or his misinformed sell- 





COMPARISON OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC WOOL PRICES 


An explanation of the lack of a ‘parity’ 
between prices ruling in Boston and in foreign 
markets is presented on page 35 of this issue 
in the monthly report of our Boston corres- 
pondent covering the wool markets. 

This report also gives a clear comparison of 
present domestic wool prices with the actual 
cost of foreign wools which would be necessary 
to replace them. 











ing agency must squarely shoulder the 
blame for low prices, both at the point 
of production and on the eastern mar- 
kets. 


(4) True value of domestic wools 
have materially advanced since May 
1927, owing to the continued advance 
in foreign primary markets as well as 
in London. Domestic wools have been 
slow to follow these advances and the 
price of comparable domestic wools has, 
up to date, by no means reached a par- 
ity with foreign wools. Growers go 
a step farther by contracting wools for 
future delivery at a price often below 
a parity with the Boston market, which 
in turn is below a parity with the for- 
eign market plus the tariff. Thus the 
growers, in a large measure, are them- 
selves establishing the lowest possible 
initial market for their own product 
which has a decided effect in lowering 
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values to themselves and every one 
concerned, right down to the manufac- 
turer, a condition from which the con- 
sumer does not benefit. 


WOOL DEMAND AND MANUFAC- 
TURING CONDITIONS 


(1) Conditions in the textile indus- 
try have been far from satisfactory. 
This is not owing to lack of consump- 
tive demand as has been stated, but is 
owing to an excess of wool manufactur- 
ing machinery in the United States. 
Running on full time and at full capa- 
city American manufacturers must con- 
sume upwards of 800 million pounds of 
wool. The American consumptive de- 
mand, under normal conditions, calls for 
a raw product of 550 to 600 million 
pounds of grease wool. Thus, we have 
an excess machinery capacity of 200 mil- 
lion or more pounds of grease wool which 
excites disastrous competition and con- 
sequent loss among manufacturers. This 
excess of machinery was largely caused 
by the speeding-up process of manu- 
facturers during and immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 


The American manufacturer today 
has no foreign market outlet for his ex- 
cess production except in the case of 
specialties. Europe with her lower 
standards of living and lesser scale of 
wages dominates the export markets. 
However, through the stress of the con- 
ditions described, the manufacturers are 
taking aggressive and progressive steps 
today toward bettering their conditions. 
Many old and inefficient mills are being 


scrapped. Studies are being made in 
Europe which will lead to increased 
manufacturing efficiency. Efforts to 


bring back the wearing of woolens and 
worsteds by the women are bearing fruit, 
as evidenced by the material increase in 
this line of consumption. The manufac- 
turers have the greatest and most pros- 
perous home market in the world for 
their output and American ingenuity and 
skill will sooner or later overcome pres- 
ent obstacles 
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(2) Notwithstanding the increased 
consumption of wools in the United 
States for the year 1927, variously es- 
timated at from fifteen to twenty per 
cent over 1926, the manufacturers are 
compelled by keen competition among 
themselves to drive wool values to the 
lowest possible level in order to min- 
imize their losses. Were wool prices 
stabilized on a basis comparable with 
foreign wools, then all manufacturers 
would be able to purchase their wools 
at practically the same price and one 
serious cause of the difficulty would be 
eliminated. The securing by one mill 
of any considerable quantity of wool 
at a lower price than that paid by com- 
petitors is a frequent cause of cancel- 
lation of orders and places the manufac- 
turer of higher cost wool at a disadvan- 
tage in selling his output. 


(3) There seems no prospect of a 
falling off in prices abroad. The net 
production of wool the world over will 
show a decided decrease not only for 
1927 but for 1928. The decrease in 
Australia alone, caused by drought which 
caused sheep losses and lower average 
fleece weights, is estimated conservative- 
ly at 85,000,000 pounds and by some 
authorities as high as 130,000,000 pounds. 
At the same time European demand and 
consumption is better than it has been 
since the war, with both Japan and Rus- 
sia entering the market in increasing 
quantities. These facts induce the be- 
lief that any weakness in the wool mar- 
ket is at home and not abroad. 


POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION IN 
SELLING 1928 CLIPS 


(1) Initial prices are being made by 
the growers through contracts and sales 
made at the point of production without 
due regard for the strength of _ their 
position shown by the conditions in 


world markets. 


(2) If growers generally do as they 
have done the past two years and sell 
their wools regardless of their real val- 
ues, the wool market conditions of these 
two years will still continue to prevail. 


(3) The history of the contracting 
of wool in advance of shearing shows 
that the buying of choice clips at the 


outset at apparently good prices often 
is followed by a cessation of buying for 
a time and a re-opening of purchases 
on the range at lower figures even 
though there has been no decline in 
prices at the markets. Later contract 
prices and prices at shearing time can 
largely be determined by the growers 
themselves through united action and 
study of the true market situation. 


(4) The disappointing results of at- 
tempts in recent years to sell wools by 
consignment and through pools’ were 
mainly due to lack of support by grow- 
ers themselves and to absence of that 
cooperation in selling which is neces- 
sary for the fair representation of grow- 


ers’ interests in the determination of 
prices. 
(5) It has been demonstrated in 


other lines of endeavor that an accum- 
ulation of from twenty-five to forty per 
cent of the gross production of any given 
commodity for distribution under one 
cooperative management or selling or- 
ganization will result in securing fair 
prices for the product under question. 
It follows, therefore, that if the pro- 
ducers of wool can build up a semi- 
centralized marketing agency for as 
much as 75 million pounds, much com- 
petition can be eliminated and the Amer- 
ican market influenced to secure the con- 
sistent and real value of their wools. 


(6) Wool occupies an ideal position 
for the purpose of consolidated selling 
or orderly marketing. The Capper-Vol- 
stead Act authorizes such a combination 
by producers without penalty from our 
national anti-trust laws. Wool is a com- 
modity easily warehoused, insured, and 
carried for any necessary period jof 
time. Wool can be readily financed up 
to a reasonable proportion of its value. 
Unlike wheat or certain other agricul- 
tural products which are not easily lim- 
ited in their production, wool is pro- 
duced at a practically fixed limit which 
can only be increased over a period of 
years, and further the production of wool 
for clothing purposes in the United 
States is still considerably below the 
minimum consumptive demands of the 
nation. The growers, therefore, have 


.affect the 1928 clip. 
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every possible and necessary condition 
in their favor which would enable them 
to carry out an intelligent, scientific an 
up-to-date plan of orderly selling. 


(7) There is no prospect or possibility 
of political or legislative action that will 
President Coolidge 
does not favor present reduction of im- 
port duties on agricultural products and 
even if action were taken by Congress, 
sufficient votes could not be had to over 
ride the presidential veto. 

If a majority of the Congress which 
is to be elected next year should be op- 
posed to import duties on wool and other 
agricultural products, new 
could not be enacted until quite late in 
the year 1929, and by that time the dom- 
estic clip of 1928 will have been used up 


THE WOOL GROWERS NATIONAL 
MARKETING COUNCIL 

(1) Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
called) a cooperative marketing confer- 
ence to be held at Washington, D. C.,, 
February 11th and 12th, 1927. Thirty 
associations, representing different wool- 
producing sections of the country, named 
delegates to attend the wool conference. 
After two days’ discussion a committee 
was appointed consisting of Prof. J. F. 
Wilson, Davis, Calif., chairman; J. A. 
Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah; Dr. R. E. 
Brownell, San Francisco, Calif; L. B. Pal- 
mer of Columbus, Ohio; and F. E. 
Robertson of Syracuse, New York; whose 
duties and function it would be to formu- 
late a plan looking toward the intelligent 
cooperative marketing of After 
several meetings of the committee in the 
interim, a conference was held in Chicago 
on December Ist, at which were present 
the members of this cooperative market- 
ing committee together with Mr. Rk. A. 
Ward, general manager of the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers, of Portland, 
Oregon; Mr. Matt Staff, general manager 
of the National Wool Exchange, Boston, 
Mass.; F. J. Hagenbarth and F. R. Mar- 
shall, respectively president and secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; C. L. Christianson of the Division 
of Cooperative Marketing, Department 
of Agriculture, and representatives of a 
number of other pools and organizations 
in the middle western states 


legislation 


wool. 
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(2) This conference finished its ses- 
sions the second day and completed the 
initial step toward creating a National 
Wool Marketing Council by tentatively 
adopting Articles of Incorporation and 
by-laws, and naming L. B. Palmer of 
Columbus, Ohio, president and director; 
J. A. Hooper of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
secretary and director, and R. A. Ward, 
Portland, Oregon, E. L. Moody, Rush- 
ville, New York, and J. B. Wilson, Mc- 
Kinley, Wyoming, as additional directors. 
These directors will hold another meeting 
in Ogden, Utah, at the time of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ annual convention, 
‘vhen there will be further discussion and 
planning of definite action. 


(3) The general function of the 
National Wool Marketing Council, as 
outlined in the Articles of Incorporation, 
provides for a gathering in one body of 
representatives of all wool growers’ pools 
which are qualified to act under the pro- 
visions of the Capper-Volstead Act; to 
disseminate information among growers 
concerning market values, both at home 
and abroad: to act as a clearing house 
for educational, marketing, and other 
activities in  wool-producing circles 
throughout the United States; and to 
make a study of, and practical recom- 
mendations for the marketing of wools. 


THE COMMITTEE’S PRESENT REC- 
OMMENDATIONS TO WOOL 
GROWERS 


(1) To accept no price on shorn or 
unshorn wools without advice from com- 
petent and reliable market authorities, 
preferably those selling agencies organized 
by, and working for growers. 


(2) To inform themselves regarding 
the sale of wools through cooperative cr 
other reliable concerns not interested in 
speculative buying and which sell wools 
and work exclusively in the interests of 
producers, 


(3) Where advances or loans on wools 
are necessary, to secure them through the 
marketing association in the growers’ 
home state which is organized to do 


business with Intermediate Credit Banks. 


(4) To learn the true value of individ- 


ual clips on the basis of a parity with 
world markets for comparable grades and 
not to expect more or accept less. To do 
this intelligently the grower must ascer- 
tain the various grades of his wool and 
their shrinkages. 


(5) As rapidly as possible to get into 
a financial position which will make un- 
necessary the early selling or securing of 
advances on the new clip. 


(6) To learn through the concerns to 
which wools are consigned for sale the 
necessary steps to be taken in the improve- 
ment and better preparation of clips; and 
especially to keep black fleeces and tags 
separate from the main part of the clip. 


(7) That all states not having co- 
operative wool marketing associations 
should form such in order to be in a 
position to secure financial service through 
the Intermediate Credit Banks. 


(8) To remember that the American 
wool manufacturer is not only the best 
but the only available market for the 
American producers of wools, and that 
stability of prices on a parity with for- 
eign wools will not only secure full 
values to the grower, but will be of great 
advantage to the manufacturer, dealer, 
and consumer; and that the method of 
marketing wools to manufacturers has 
changed from the large volume of former 
years to the hand-to-mouth basis of to- 
day, and that wools to be orderly mar- 
keted must be sold gradually on the mar- 
ket throughout the entire year. 


(9) That all state organizations of 
wool growers should send out reports at 
least weekly before and during the shear- 
ing season for the information of growers 


upon wool market conditions. 





NON-SPECULATIVE WOOL SELLING 
CONCERNS 


The following list includes the names 
of all concerns of which the Wool Grower 
now has knowledge that are engaged in 
the financing or selling of wools for 
growers and that do not deal in wools 
on their own account. 


Receipt of information regarding other 
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concerns doing an exclusive wool commis- 
sion business will be appreciated. 

The seven states shown have wool mar- 
keting associations organized and incor- 
porated for making advances on wools 
from funds obtained from the Intermed- 
iate Credit Banks. In many cases the 
officers are identical with those of the 
state association of wool growers, though 
the two organizations are legally and in 
fact separate and distinct. 

Owners of wool financed and consigned 
through these state marketing associations 
usually can choose the sales agency to 
which the association will send their 
wools for sale to the mills. In each state 
these associations are registered under the 
name of “Cooperative Wool Marketing 
Association.” 

The secretaries and managers in the 
states having such organizations are as 
follows: 


Arizona: H, B. Embach, Phoenix 
Colorado: V. B. Stark, Denver 

Idaho: Donald McLean, Twin Falls 
Montana: Murray E. Stebbins, Helena 
Nevada: C. A. Sewell, Elko 

Utah: J. A. Hooper, Salt Lake City 
Wyoming: .J. B. Wilson, McKinley 


Other exclusive commission sales agen- 
cies operating in western states are as 
follows: 

The Northern California Wool Ware- 
house Company, Vina, California. 
Manager, A. M. Hersey. This is a stock 
company of which all the shares are held 
by wool growers. 

The National Wool Exchange, 53 Fargo 
St., Boston. Manager, Matt Staff. This 
also is a stock company with all its shares 
held by wool growers. The stockholders 
and officers are distributed over most of 
the range states. 

Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
Portland, Oregon. Manager, R. A. Ward. 
This is a strictly cooperative organization 
with a membership distributed over sev- 
eral states. 

Western Wool Warehouse Company, 
Portland, Oregon. Manager, M. D. Fell. 
This is a privately owned and operated 
company receiving and selling wools only 
on commission. 
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Top—Champion Hampshire Ram—Winner in lamb class. Bred and 
exhibited by Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 

Center—Champion Hampshire Ewe—First in ewe lamb class. Bred 
end. exhibited by Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock Company, Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Bottom—First prize Yearling Hampshire Ewe. Bred and exhibited 
by Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock Company. ° 


Top—Champion Rambouillet Ram—Winner in aged class. Bred and 
exhibited by King Bros. Company, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Center—Champion Rambouillet Ewe—First in yearling class. Bred 
and exhibited by Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Bottom—Reserve Champion Rambouillet Ram—First in yearling class. 
Bred and exhibited by John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 











# % The Sheep Classes at the International 


[he 1927 International Live Stock Ex- 
position which was held at Chicago, Nov- 
ember 26th to December 3rd, was in some 
respects the best of many of the long 
list of live-stock events that had been 
staged annually in Chicago since 1900. 

Originally established with chief con- 
sideration for finished marketing and 
commercial stock, attention and volume 
of exhibits have largely been transferred 
to breeding classes of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine and to a very extensive grain 
and hay show. 

[he premier honors in the classes for 
individual steers went for the third time 
to the University Farm, Davis, Califor- 
nia, which is a part of the University of 
California. California Stamp, a thirteen 
inonths’ old steer, went through all classes 
without defeat and was sold in the auction 
at $2.35 per pound, weighing 1080 
pounds. Sired by a Shorthorn bull and 
out of a purebred Angus cow, the champ- 
ion was a tribute to both of his ancestral 
lines as well as to California and the Uni- 
versity’s veteran feeder and fitter, Mr. 
Alexander McDonald. 

The carload classes for cattle partook 
of the new price situation. that is proving 
so gratifying to cornbelt and other feed- 
ers. Numerous loads of cattle that were 
not good enough to win prizes sold at 
from 18 to 20 cents per pound before and 
during the first part of the show. The 
championship for car lots was awarded 
to fifteen head of purebred Angus yearl- 
lings, exhibited by the many times winner 
E. P. Hall of Illinois. This lot was sold 
for the Christmas meat trade at 451; 
cents per pound, netting an average of 
nearly $500 per head. 

The exhibits in the sheep classes were 
not materially larger than in other recent 
years, but the average quality and merit 
Was a distinct advance over any previous 
show. Entries were numerous in all the 
The fat wether classes were 
judged first, the grand championship 
going to a purebred Shropshire wethe1 
lamb, bred and exhibited by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. In the 
final class for the grand championship 


breeds. 


award the champion wethers of each breed 
were called into the ring. These included 
a purebred Hampshire wether lamb shown 
by Straloch Farms, Davis, California; a 
erade lamb of Southdown breeding from 
the flock of the University of California, 
and a purebred Southdown yearling 
from the Iowa State College flock. 


In the show of car lots of sheep and 
lambs the following awards were made: 
CAR LOT SHEEP 


Native yearling wethers (1 shown): 
Jessup, Oswego, III. 

Native lambs (9 shown)—1, Robert McEwen 
& Son, London, Ont.; 2, W. G. Miles, 
Evansville, Wis.; 844, C. J. Brodie, 
Stauffville, Ont.; 5, Chase Bros., Willow 
Lake, S. D. 

Range wethers, 2 years old or over (2 
shown)—1-2, McGlashen & Scott, Frank- 
fort, Ill. 

Range yearlings (3 shown)—1-2, Sycamore 
Feed Yards, Sycamore, Ill.; 3, Robert 
Wilson, Burlington, Wis. 

Range lambs (4 shown)—1-4, W. C. Wil- 
son & Co., Burlington, Wis.; 2, Purdue 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind.; 3, 
Marshall Bros., Belvidere, III. 

Grade lambs from range ewes (5 shown)— 
1, Purdue Experiment Station; 2-5, E. 
G. Reed, Richland, Mich.; 3, W. G. 
Miles, Evansville, Wis.; 4, Lane & Town- 
send, Sycamore, III. 

Champion load—Robert McEwen & Son on 
Southdowns. 


The champion carload exhibited by 
Mr. McEwen of Ontario, Canada, were 
purebred Southdowns. They weighed 
85 pounds and were purchased by Ar- 
mour and Company at $37.50 per hun- 
dredweight. 


1, W. 


The exhibit in the Shropshire breeding 
classes was a notable one’ The prin- 
cipal winners included Greatwood Farms 
of Vermont with first, second and third 
on yearling rams, imported last summer 
by W. A. Dryden, W. E. Scripps of 
Michigan and Jess C. Andrew of.Indiana 
who had reserved champion ram and re- 
serve champion ewe. 

In the Hampshires practically all of 
the awards went to three western flocks: 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho; 
Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock Com- 
pany, Anaconda, Montana; and Straloch 
Farms, Davis, California. Chase Bros. 
of South Dakota, Mrs. A. R. Hamilton of 
Pennsylvania and S. S. Stettbacher of 
[llinois also exhibited meritorious Hamp- 
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shires, which however fell short of the 
standard of quality and fitting set by the 
western exhibitors. 


The awards were made by E. F. Rine- 
liart, Boise, Idaho, as follows: 
FAT HAMPSHIRES 


Yearlings (15 shown)—1, 3 and 5, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 2, 
Purdue; 4, Iowa. 

Lambs (20 shown)—1, Straloch Farm, Dav- 
is, Calif.; 2, University of California; 
3, Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, 
Idaho; 4, Kentucky; 5, Michigan. 

Champion—Straloch Farm on lamb; Reserve 
Champion, University of Kentucky on 
yearling. 

Pens of lambs (6 shown)—1, Kentucky; 2, 
Straloch Farm; 3, Purdue. 

Assn. Spec. (6 shown)—1, Kentucky; 2, Stra- 
loch Farm; 3, Purdue; 4, Kansas; 5, 
North Dakota. 


BREEDING HAMPSHIRES 


Aged rams (2 shown)—1, Straloch Farm, 
Davis, Calif.; 2, Grace McGrew Hamil- 
ton, Executor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yearling Rams (12 shown) — 1, Thousand 
Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho; 2, Mount 

Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anacon- 
da, Mont.; 3 and 4, Straloch Farm; 5, 
Chase Bros.; 6 and 7, S. S. Stettbacher, 
Pontiac, III. 


Assn. Special for 5 Yearlings—Mount Hag- 
gin. 

Ram Lambs (19 shown)—1 and 4, Thousand 
Springs Farm; 2 and 6, Straloch Farm; 
3 and 5, Mount Haggin; 7, Chase Bros., 
Willow Lake, S. Dakota. 

Champion Ram—Thousand Springs Farm on 
lamb; Reserve Champion Ram, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm on yearling. 

Three Ram Lambs (6 shown)—1, Thousand 
Springs Farm; 2, Mount Haggin; 3, 
Straloch Farm; 4, Chase Bros.; 5, Stett- 
bacher; 6, Hamilton. 

Yearling Ewes (18 shown)—1 and 3, Mount 
Haggin; 2 and 4, Thousand Springs 
Farm; 5, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; 6, Stettbacher; 7, Straloch Farm. 

Ewe Lambs (22 shown)—1, Mount Haggin; 
2, 4 and 5, Thousand Springs Farm; 3 
and 7, Chase Bros.; 6, Straloch Farm. 

Assn. Special, 5—Mount Haggin. 

Champion Ewe—Mount Haggin on lamb; Re- 
serve Champion Ewe—Mount Haggin 
on yearling. 

Three Ewe Lambs (5 shown)—1, Thousand 
Springs Farm; 2, Mount Haggin; 3, 
Straloch Farm; 4, Hamilton; 5, Stett- 
bacher. 

Flocks (5 shown)—1, Mount Haggin; 2, 
Thousand Springs Farm; 3, Straloch 
Farm; 4, Stettbacher; 5, Hamilton. 

Thousand Springs Cup, for the best pen of 
5 ram lambs bred by exhibitor—Straloch 
Farm. 

Shepherds’ Prizes—1, Thomas Drummond, 
Mount Haggin; 2, Jess Loder, Thousand 
Springs Farm; 3, Thomas McKenzie, 
Straloch Farm. 
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The ringside discussion, which is in- 
evitable when competition is so keen as 
it was in this show, centered chiefly upon 
the ram classes. The Mt. Haggin ram 
lamb which was placed third had been 
champion of the breed at the Portland 
and Kansas City shows. The Thousand 
Springs Farm winner was a heavy fleshed 
and compactly built lamb showing the 
early finishing qualities of the breed. 
The Portland champion’s claims were 
based on his Hampshire character, ex- 
ceptional depth and substance and weli 


set legs. 

FAT RAMBOUILLETS 

Judge—E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio. 

Yearlings (10 shown)—1 and 4, Iowa; 2, 
Rooth Bros., Joy, Ill.; 3, Illinois; 5 and 
6, Wisconsin. 

Lambs (13 shown)—1 and 4, Illinois; 2, 3 
and 5, Purdue; 6, California. 

Champion—lowa State College on yearling; 
reserve champion, University of Illin- 
ois on lamb. 

Pens of lambs (3 shown)—1, Purdue; 2, 
California; 3, Wisconsin. 

BREEDING RAMBOUILLETS 
Judge—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aged Rams (11 shown)—1 and 7, King Bros. 

Co., Laramie, Wyo.; 2 and 5, J. K. Mad- 
sen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; 3 and 8, Bullard 
Bros., Woodland, Calif.; 4, C. S. Arn, 
Kenton, Ohio; 6, Chase Brothers, Willow 
Lake, South Dakota. 

Yearling Rams (16 shown)—1, 7 and 8, Mad- 
sen; 2, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; 3, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; 4, Arn; 5, King Bros.; 6, 
Bullard Bros. 

Ram Lambs (22 shown)—1, University of 
Illinois; 2, Bullard Bros.; 3, 5 and 6, 
Madsen; 7, Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo.; 8, 
Arn; 4, King Bros. 

Champion Ram—King Bros. on aged; Re- 
serve Champion Ram, Madsen on year- 
ling. 

Three Ram Lambs (6 shown)—1, Madsen; 
2, University of Illinois; 3, ‘Bullard 
Bros.; 4, King Bros.; 5, Arn; 6, Ellis 
Bros. 

Yearling Ewes (19 shown)—1 and 6, Purdue 
University; 2 and 7, University of Illin- 
ois; 3, Ellis Bros.; 4, Madsen; 5, King 
Bros.; 8, Bullard Bros. 

Ewe Lambs (25 shown)—1, King Bros.; 2 
and 8, Ellis Bros.; 3, Madsen; 4, Bul- 
lard Bros.; 5, Arn; 6 and 7, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. i 

Champion Ewe—Purdue University on aged; 
Reserve Champion Ewe, King Bros. on 
lamb. 

Three Ewe Lambs (8 shown)—1, King Bros.; 
2, Madsen; 3, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege; 4, Ellis Bros.; 5, Bullard Bros.; 
6, Arn; 7, University of Illinois; 8, Pur- 
due University. 

Flocks (8 shown)—1, King Bros.; 2, Pur- 
due University; 3, Madsen; 4, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; 5, Bullard Bros.; 6, El- 
lis Bros.; 7, Arn; 8, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

The Rambouillet champion ram came 


from the aged class and was exhibited by 
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King Bros. Laramie, Wyoming. He 
carried one of the sensational fleeces that 
has been produced in the breed. The 
reserve champion from the Utah flock 
of John K. Madsen was first in the 
yearling class and had won the champion- 
ship at Portland. The winning ram lamb 
for the University of Illinois was a very 
growthy individual with good head and 
mutton conformation, though probably 
not superior in fleece to some of the other 
winners. The Madsen first prize pen of 
3 ram lambs were of general uniform size 
and conformation. 

The Purdue University prize yearl- 
ing and champion ewe was winner in the 
lamb class last year. She has exceptional 
fleece character combined with breed type 
and mutton conformation and was well 
forward in lamb at the time of the show. 





BREEDING SHEEP AT THE 
AMERICAN ROYAL 

There was a strong show in the breed- 
ing classes for Rambouillets and Hamp- 
shires at the American Royal Show held 
at Kansas City, November 12th to 19th. 

In the Hampshire section the Mt. Hag- 
gin Land and Live Stock Com- 
pany of Anaconda, Montana, won_ all 
champion awards, and first, second, and 
third in all classes except those for pen of 
three ram lambs and of four lambs, either 
sex, get of one sire, in which two classes, 
Chase Bros. of Willow Lake, S. D., had 
third awards, Mt. Haggin winning first 
and second places. In the aged ram 
class, W. G. Miles of Evansville, Wis., 
was the only exhibitor. 

In the Rambouillet division, the fol- 
lowing breeders exhibited: 


Exhibitors: C.S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio; Chase 
Bros., Willow Lake, S. D.; Ellis Bros., 
Mexico, Mo.; Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas; King Bros. 
Co., Laramie, Wyo.; John K. Madsen, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla.; G. M. Shaw, 
Peoria, III. 


Two separate lists of prizes were provided 
for Rambouillets of the B and C types. 


WINNERS OF THE B TYPE CLASSES 
Aged ram—King Bros. Co., first; C. S. Arn, 
second; John K. Madsen, third and 
sixth; G. M. Shaw, fourth; Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, fifth. 
Yearling Ram—cC. S. Arn, first and fifth: 


King Bros. Co., second and third; John 
K. Madsen, fourth and sixth; Oklahoma 

_ A. & M. College, seventh. 
Ram Lamb—John K. Madsen, first and sev- 
enth; King Bros., second; C. S. Arn, 
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third and sixth; Ellis Bros., fourth and 
fifth. 

Pen, Three Ram Lambs bred by Exhibitor— 
John K. Madsen, first; C. S. Arn, sec- 
ond; Ellis Bros., third; King Bros. Co., 
fourth. 

Yearling Ewe—John K. Madsen, first; King 
Bros. Co., second and fourth; C. S. 
Arn, third; Ellis Bros., fifth and sev- 
enth; Oklahoma A. & M. College, sixth. 

Ewe Lamb—Ellis Bros., first and sixth; John 
K. Madsen, second; C. S. Arn, third; 
King Bros. Co., fourth and fifth; Okla- 
homa A. & ‘M. College, seventh. 

Pen, Three Ewe Lambs bred by Exhibitor— 
John K. Madsen, first; Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, second; Ellis Bros., third; 
King Bros. Co., fourth; C. S. Arn, fifth. 

Champion Ram—King Bros. Co. 

Champion Ewe—John K. Madsen. 


WINNERS OF C TYPE CLASSES 

Aged Ram—C. S. Arn, first; King Bros. Co. 
second; Chase Bros., third and fourth; 
G. M. Shaw, fifth and sixth. 

Yearling Ram—King Bros. Co., first and 
sixth; John K. Madsen, second; Chase 
Bros., third; C. S. Arn, fourth; Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, fifth; Ellis Bros., 
seventh. 

Ram Lamb—King Bros. Co., first and fourth; 
Chase Bros., second and fifth; C. S. Arn, 
third and seventh; G. M. Shaw, sixth. 


Pen, Three Ram Lambs bred by Exhibitor— 
King Bros. Co., first; G. M. Shaw, sec- 
ond; Ellis Bros., third. 

Yearling Ewe—King Bros. Co., first and 
fifth; C. S. Arn, second; Ellis Bros., 
third; G. M. Shaw, fourth; Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, sixth; Chase Bros., 
seventh. 

Ewe Lamb—Ellis Bros., first and second; 
King Bros. Co., third and fifth; C. S. 
Arn, fourth; Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
sixth; G. M. Shaw, seventh. 

Pen, Three Ewe Lambs bred by Exhibitor 
Ellis Bros., first; King Bros. Co., sec- 
ond; C. S. Arn, third; G. M. Shaw, 
fourth; Chase Bros., fifth. 

Flock—King Bros. Co., first; C. S. Arn, sec- 
ond; Ellis Bros., third. 

Champion Ram—King Bros. Company. 

Champion Ewe—King Bros. Company. 

Following the Rambouillet show the judge, 

E. F. Rinehart, Boise, Idaho, made the fol- 

lowing statement:. 


“More Rambouillets were shown than 
ever before. In each class out there were 
from ten to eighteen entries. The quality 
was outstanding as in some of the rings 
there were from two to four sheep that 
had been winning grand championships 
at the state fairs in different sections. 
While I have had many larger rings of 
sheep before me, I have never had so 
many good Rambouillets out at once and 
had to give lower prizes to sheep of the 
merit I did here. In fact, it took a sheep 
with much merit to get into the money 
at all. 

“In the B Class many sheep were shown 
that would have appeared to better ad- 
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vantage in Class C. The Madsen flock 
was all entered as B type sheep, while 
some of them, especially the older rams, 
would have shown to better advantage in 
the C class. 

“When the first-prize winners came out 
for champion, I think a fair criticism 
would be that the winners of the B Class 
would also have been the winners in the 
C class. They were big, growthy sheep, 
dense and fine of fleece, deep of body, 
full of chest, and strong of bone. They 
were well marked with folds in the 
neck and had two good aprons. __ This 
is the type of Rambouillet we have learned 
to prefer in the West and if any one 
criticises my awards in the B type as plac- 
ing too much stress on the body confor- 
mation and not placing on the fleeces 
alone, I will consider it a just criticism 
made by some one who saw the rings as 
they really were. But these sheep are 
the big rugged type that has standardized 
the range industry and, as far as numbers 
and widespread utility are concerned, has 
made the Rambouillet America’s greatest 
breed of sheep. However, | do believe 
that King’s two-year-old B ram and 
Madsen’s yearling ewe, champions of the 
B class, would each have stood up in the 
same relative positions in the C class.” 





MORE SHEEP EXPORTS 

Further purchases of American Ram- 
bouillets and Hampshires for export to 
foreign countries have been made in re- 
cent months. Important among these is 
the sale of 10,000 head of unregistered 
pure-bred Rambouillet ewes to the 
Russian Commission from the Baldwin 
Sheep Company of Hay Creek, Ore- 

















Grand Champion Wether over all breeds at 
the International — a purebred Shropshire 
lamb, bred and exhibited by Nortk Dakota 
Agricultural College. 
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gon, about October 20. About 350 
high-class Hampshire ewes were also pur- 
chased by the commissioners from the 
flock of the Mt. Haggin Land and Live 
Stock Company. 

Mr. T. J. Hudspeth of Seligman, 
Arizona, shipped a carload of Ram- 
bouillet rams to Mexico in October, 
and the University of Illinois shipped two 
Rambouillet ram lambs and three ewe 
lambs to Chili, South America. 


Regarding the Russian purchases made 
this year, the following statement has 
been issued by the Amtorg Trading Com- 
pany of New York: 


The Russian Live Stock Commission which 
arrived in this country last August has com- 
pleted its purchases. This commission was 
composed of V. S. Unieff, chief of the financial- 
administrative office of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Narkomzen), M. S. Pere- 
ferkovitsch, chief of the Animal Industry Bu- 
reau of the Narkomzem, Professor N. P. Sinit- 
zky, one of the leading sheep experts, Mr. A. 
Romanenko, specialist in animal husbandry, 
and Mr. Deitch, vice-president of the All-Rus- 
sian Sheep Breeders Association (Ovzevod). 








Winning Wethers at the Chicago Inter- 
national and Portland Shows 





Champion Hampshire Wether at the In- 
ternational—first in wether lamb class. Bred 
and exhibited by Straloch Farms, Davis, Calif. 








Champion Rambouillet wether at the Inter- 
national—winner in the yearling wether class. 
Bred and exhibited by the lowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. 
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At first the commission was planning to buy 
only purebred, registered sheep, but later it 
was authorized by the Soviet government to 
buy some utility stock of the mutton-wool 
type also. 

It is possible now to summarize the work of 
the commission. It is, of course, known that 
the Soviet government is buying live stock in 
the United States for the third time. The first 
purchase was made by special commission in 
1925, and a second purchase was made in 1926. 
Both of these purchases were relatively small, 
as only purebred, registered Rambouillet sheep 
were bought. During this year, the commission 
purchased, in addition to purebred, registered 
Rambouillets, also purebred Shropshires and 
Hampshires, as well as a large number of un- 
registered, utility range stock. 

Up to the present year the Soviet government 
bought quite a large number of registered mut- 
ton breeds and utility stock in England, but 
on account of severing connections with Eng- 
land, the Soviet government transferred the 
purchases of all their live stock (not only 
sheep) to the United States. For this reason, 
the U. S. S. R. needed large quantities of stock 
on the American market and the purchases are 
by no means completed. Next year as soon 
as the weather will permit oversea shipments, 
the purchasing will be resumed, probably on a 
still larger scale. 

During the year the commission purchased 
1562 head of Rambouillets, worth about 
$65,076, and about 9448 head of mutton and 
range sheep, worth about $239,881, or a total 
of 11,010 head of the value of $304,957. The 
largest number of purebred Rambouillets were 
purchased in Utah, namely, about 931 head for 
$38,856. The next state in order of purebreds 
is Wyoming where $9,423 worth were bought; 
in Oregon 220 head were purchased at $7,040, 
and in the state of Ohio, 100 head totaling 
$7,045 were bought. The balance of the Ram- 
bouillets were secured in California. 

The mutton breeds (Shropshires and Hamp- 
shires), as well as the range Rambouillets, were 
purchased in Idaho, Montana, and Oregon. 

The average price paid for the Rambouillet 
rams was $135.23, compared with last year’s 
average of $106. 

The purebred purchases are to be used for 
mass crossing on the native stock, and thus for 
the improvement of sheep husbandry in gen- 
eral in the Soviet Union. According to 
the plan of the Russian Commissariat of 
Agriculture (Narkomzem), by the year 1934, 
or in seven years, they will have 25 mil- 
lion head of fine-wool Merino type and grades 
of the mutton breeds. 











Grand Champion Wether at Portland—a 
purebred Southdown lamb, bred and exhib- 
ited by the University of Idaho, and sold for 
$1.00 a pound. 
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THE RAINFALL RECORD FOR THE FALL MONTHS 











The fall and early winter precipitation over the western range states, as shown 
by the accompanying chart and table, is decidedly above normal over most of the 
area. However deficiencies have accumulated in eastern Colorado, western Texas, 
New Mexico, and the southern parts of Arizona and Nevada. Much the driest 
region is southeastern New Mexico, where has been some complaint. The shortage 
of moisture in the other states mentioned is not so great nor important. The ac- 
cumulated excess of moisture was much the greatest in comparison with the normal 
and in actual amounts measured, over the northwestern states generally. October 
in these states was comparatively dry, the months of September and November 
bringing the principal share of the excesses accumulated. In the southeastern or 
drier states all three months have been dry, though most of the deficiency accumu- 
lated in October and November; September was much wetter and gave grasses a 
very good fall impetus in most sections. Western Colorado and eastern Utah had 
slight deficiencies in October and November but September was abnormally wet, 
thus bringing the quarterly total above the average. October was the wet month in 


Nevada and California. 





EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF 
MOISTURE AT VARIOUS 
POINTS 

Precipitation on the western live- 
stock ranges during September, October 
and November, 1927, and departures from 
the normal were as follows: 
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The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter or 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 


WYOMING 

Cattle, sheep and open ranges are gen- 
erally in fairly good condition. Good 
weather for harvesting and gathering fall 
crops prevailed much of the time, this 
work being unusually well along, though 
delayed locally because of showers Live- 
stock movement to winter ranges was re- 
tarded for the want of snow, or rain for 
the waterholes, but toward the close snow- 
fall afforded more general range access. 
Live stock thus continued to do very well. 
Little or no feeding has yet been required, 
though ample supplies of feed are on 
hand, when needed. 


MONTANA 


Live stock are in good to excellent con- 
dition over the state generally, and pas- 
tures and ranges are still in fine fall con- 
dition west of the Continental Divide. 
Some of the lower ranges in middle and 
eastern portions have been snowed in. 
Range grasses had good weather in which 
to cure, and feed is considered very good 
in most sections, though under some 
snow. Abnormally cold weather occurred 
much of the time, and together with the 
snow cover, caused some increased feed- 
ing, but no serious depreciation in live 
stock is reported. 


Eight Point 


The winter hit us hard on November 
10 and there are few signs of its leaving. 
It has not been so cold, but with ten 
inches of snow, the wind is bad for graz- 


ing. 


Around the Range Country 


Sheep are in fair flesh, and with plenty 
of hay, there is very little worry only 
with a few chance takers. Most of the 
hay sold at $7.50 to $9 a ton, but | am 
informed that what is left has now ad- 
vanced to $10 or more. 

E. Ganette Clarke 
Virgelle 

We had bad weather from the 4th of 
November to the 20th and some feeding 
had to be done, but conditions are bet- 
ter now; in fact, the winter range was 
never better and there is lots of hay, which 
is selling at $7 a ton. About 50 per cent 
of the ewes are fed here during the winter. 

Ewe lambs are selling at $8 a head, 
yearling breeding ewes at $12 to $14, and 
mixed ages at $10. Breeding will be done 
on about the same scale as a year ago. 

The assessed valuation of grazing lands 
ranges from $5 to $7 an acre, according 
to the distance from the railroad. Lands 
suitable for only grazing are selling from 
$1 to $5 an acre. It takes forty acres 
per cow for the grazing season and feed 
during the bad wintry weather, and one- 
tenth of this amount per sheep. | always 
estimate the amount of feed or grazing in 


the ratio of ten sheep to one cow, as | am 


handling both cattle and sheep,—and am 
enjoying a profitless prosperity at the 
present time. 
Coyotes are on the decrease, | believe, 
but there are still plenty of them. 
V. F. Blankenbaker. 


IDAHO 

Live stock are thriving, on exceptional- 
ly good winter ranges. The weather has 
been comparatively wet, but unusually 
mild. Conditions were fine for gather- 
ing fall crops and getting fall farm work 
in hand. Winter wheat and other grains, 
along with pastures and ranges, made an 
excellent fall growth. The mountains al- 
ready contain an abundance of snow. 

Georgetown 

November was a very cold and stormy 
month. Hay is selling at $8 a ton (415 
or 420 feet to the ton). About one-third 
of the ewes in this section are fed dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Sales of ewe lambs have been made at 
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$9 to $10 a head, or 13% cents a pound; 
prices on yearling breeding ewes have 
ranged from $13 to $13.25 a head, and 
on ordinary ewes of mixed ages from 
$12.50 to $13. Banks are willing to loan 
from $6 to $7 a head on breeding ewes. 

Grazing lands are assessed in this 
county at $5 an acre, and such lands have 
been selling at from $3 to $5 an acre, de- 
pending on the character of the land. 
These lands usually carry one or two 
ewes Or one cow to the acre, from four 
to six months of the year. 

Coyotes are decreasing here. We be- 
lieve that in this predatory animal con- 
trol work the sheepherders should know 
where the traps have been set to avoid 
the crippling of sheep as well as to have 
the privilege of setting traps in leaving 
allotments on the reserve, and also to be 
furnished with scent. 

Bee Bros. 


Geneva 

We have had very good weather during 
October and November, warm and stormy, 
with a lot of moisture on the ground. 
Range feed was and is very short (Nov- 
ember 28). Alfalfa hay started at $7 a 
ton, but is now $8 (432 feet to the ton). 

About the same number of ewes are to 
be bred this year as last. Some breed- 
ing ewes, yearlings, have changed hands 
at $14 a head, the ewe lambs bringing 13 
cents a pound. 

In Lincoln County, Wyoming, grazing 
lands are assessed at over $5 an acre, and 
in Bear Lake County, Idaho, at $3.30. | 
think a $5 valuation for grazing land for 
taxes or otherwise is too much. If we 
had to buy all the land, we could not pay 
any more than $1.25 an acre. A tract of 
75 acres of range land in Lincoln County 
was recently sold at $5.00 an acre. This 
land is estimated to carry about two ewes 
to the acre during May and June; in the 
summer it is too dry. 

| think there are as many coyotes as 
usual in this section. 

Gaston Erramouspe. 


Nounan 
We have had some very stormy weather 
during November. Range lands in this 
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section are almost valueless and sheepmen 
will not buy any so long as they can lease 
them at a small rate. Several tracts, how- 
ever, have been sold at $3.00 an acre. It 
usually takes four acres of such land per 
ewe and lamb for the season, which runs 
from May 5 to October 15. From $3 to 
$5 an acre is the valuation placed upon 
grazing lands by the county. 

The Biological Survey is working hard 
to. kill the coyotes and there is a slight 
decrease in the number around here. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack can be pur- 
chased at $8 a ton (420 to 432 cubic feet 
to the ton). 

There has been no trading in ewe lambs 
or yearlings recently. Some of mixed 
ages, however, have been sold at $12 a 
head. The loaning value of ewes is 
around $5 to $7 a head. 


OREGON 

Live stock are reported generally in 
excellent condition. The weather has 
been mild, but rains have been heavy in 
western portions, and pasturage is mostly 
luxuriant. Winter ranges appear to be 
normal or better in eastern counties. 
Wheat pasturage was good. 


Ashland 


We have had warm rains and mild 
weather during November and range feed 
prospects are very good. As yet no sheep 
or cattle are being fed (November 30), 
although we usually commence to feed 
around December | and continue through 
the middle of February. Alfalfa hay 
(512 feet to the ton) is quoted at $10 a 
ton. 

Transactions in ewes have recently oc- 
curred at $7 to $9 for lambs, $12 to $14 
for yearlings, and $10 to $12 for mixed 
ages. | =. 

The loaning value of a ewe is held at 
around $6 by banks and loan companies 
in this section. 

From all reports about five per cent 
more ewes are to be bred this season than 
a year ago. Considerable interest is being 
taken in farm flocks. 

Very little range land is changing 
hands at present, but it is worth about 
$10 an acre. As assessed by the county, 
strictly grazing lands are valued at $5 


an acre. 
W. F. DeFord 


‘cality as winter approaches; 
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WASHINGTON 

Wheat and other pastures have been 
good or excellent, and a good, thrifty con- 
dition is reflected in live stock generally. 
Heavy rains in western portions caused 
some flooding. Late seeding was _ re- 
tarded by rains, but grains seeded earlier 
made splendid growth. 

Dayton 

It has been raining most of the month, 
and at this time (November 27) the range 
is in better condition than it has been for 
thirty years. Nearly all the ewes, how- 
ever, are fed during the winter months. 
Alfalfa hay can be had at $8 to $10 a 
ton. 

Sales of ewes have been reported at 
$10 for lambs, $14 to $15 for yearlings, 
and $8 to $10 for the ordinary run of 
mixed ages. The loaning value on ewes 
is $5 a head. Breeding bands are about 
as large as in 1926. 

The Biological Survey is slowly low- 
ering the number of coyotes and | think 
it is an important thing that the stock- 
men get behind this department and try 
and get rid of predatory animals. 

Robert Jackson 


Yakima 
Prospects were never better in this lo- 
grass is 
abundant with plenty of moisture, and the 
sheep are in good condition. 

Yearling and two-year-old ewes sold 
early this fall for $15 a head. Fours, fives 
and sixes sold from $11 to $12. The last 
sale that | have knowledge of was five 
and six-year-old ewes at $11.50, bred. Ewe 
lambs sold for 1314 cents per pound this 
fall. 

Losses from bear on the summer ranges 
were never worse and | think the wool 
growers should take some action in this 
matter. 

Everett Butler 
Adrian 

Grant County is green and grass is 
still growing on November 14. Ewes 
are fat and all bred. Quite a lot of old 
ewes have been shipped out, but there 
seems to be enough young stuff to fill 
their places. As there is an abundance of 
feed, this is a good market for ewes. Can 
use a bunch any time it seems. 

Coyotes have increased some; there 
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seem to be quite a few young ones this 
fall. 
CALIFORNIA 

Range grasses have made a luxuriant 
growth and live stock are in thriving con- 
dition. Recent frosty weather has checked 
vegetation growth, but resulted in no par- 
ticular harm to forage. Rain has not 
been heavy, but sufficient for the need 
of ranges and pastures. Rains delayed 
rice and bean harvests 

Lodi 

San Joaquin and Sacramento counties 
have: had good heavy early rains this 
year and we have the best early feed in 
years (November 21). While hay is 
scarce and commands a high price, if the 
good warm rains and this good weather 
continues as in the past three weeks, no 
feeding will be required. 

Eugene C. Tribble. 
Clovis 

We are having a very mild winter in 
this vicinity and the prospects for feed 
are very good as we have a fine growth 
of green feed now (November 29) and 
there are very few bands of sheep run in 
this locality. Very little winter feed is 
required here as we have the vineyards to 
feed off every fall. Hay is selling around 
$10 a ton. 

Ewe lambs have brought $10.85; yearl- 
ing breeding ewes, $14; and mixed ages 
about $13. The loaning value of good 
ewes in this locality is $7.50 a head. The 
breeding bands remain about the same 
size as a year ago. 

The county assesses strictly grazing 
lands at a value of $2.50 an acre. Not 
many sales of such land are made, as most 
of it is leased by the sheepmen. 

A. P. McClain 
Redwood 

The weather conditions during Novem- 
ber could not have been better, and feed 
prospects are also of the best. Ewe lambs 
have been selling at $7.50 a head, while 
yearling breeding ewes have _ brought 
around $12.50, and those of mixed ages 
about $8. There is no material increase 
in the number of breeding ewes in this 
section. 

Coyotes are decreasing, due to the werk 
of the government men, which | think is 
the only way to get rid of them. 

Jack McArdle 
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NEVADA 

Live stock entered the winter season 
i) comparatively fine condition, and the 
weather has been mild and_ favorable 
through the month. The desert ranges 
were occupied early in the month to a 
great extent, but snow is needed to give 
general access. Precipitation has been 
ample, and a considerable growth of grass 
and browse was reported, giving a good 
prospect for live stock. Moderately 
heavy cattle shipments were made. 

Manhattan 

Dry warm weather prevailed during 
November. There is less feed on the win- 
ter range than we have had for years. We 
do not do any feeding here and there is no 
alfalfa raised. 

Recent sales of ewes have been on the 
following price basis: $8 for lambs, $13 
for yearlings, and $12 for those of mixed 
ages. About the same number of ewes are 
to be bred. 

Coyotes are decreasing due to the work 
of the government men in trapping and 
poisoning. 

E. H. Owens 
UTAH 

Sheep migration to winter ranges areas 
was comparatively slow, due to scarcity 
of snow, but most bands have had good 
intermediate forage, and warm weather 
forced the browse to a very favorable ex- 
tent. Moisture has been plentiful in most 
sections, as rains were frequent, though 
more is needed in parts of southern and 
eastern Utah, and snow is needed on the 
deserts. The weather has been too warm 
for snow, but fall grasses have kept green. 
Cattle are in good condition generally, 
and sheep fairly good. 

COLORADO 

Winter grains and fall pastures and 
ranges made a very good autumn growth 
before snow came to the lower levels. 
Live stock are mostly in good or prime 
condition, with some movement to market 
from southeastern areas, where feeders 
are reported scarce. Lower ranges were 
occupied gradually, and snows have gen- 
erally been sufficient. Winter wheat 
needs moisture over the eastern portion 
generally, but moisture has been ample 
elsewhere, and most grain is good. 

Fruita 


The weather has been mild with some 
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showers most of the month of November. 
We had our first snow the 28th. Feed on 
the winter range is the best that it has 
been in twenty years. About ten per cent 
of the ewes, mostly the old ones are fed 
hay. Nearly everybody on the range 
feeds cotton cake or corn. Alfalfa hay 
can be had from $5 to $10 a ton, accord- 
ing to cutting and grade, with 512 cubic 
feet to the ton. 

The ewe lambs are nearly all sold, 12 
cents taking most of them. Yearling ewes 
are bringing from $12 to $14 a head. 
There is a slight increase in the number 
of ewes to be bred this fall. 

We have not had a government trapper 
here for some time and coyotes are on the 
increase and are killing lots of sheep at 
present. The sheepmen themselves and 
a few independent trappers are about the 
only ones that are doing anything. | 
have trapped six coyotes in the last twenty 
days, having lost a similar number of 
sheep. I would like to see the Department 
of Game and Fish cooperate with the 
wool growers, poultry men, etc., and make 
trappers out of some of the game wardens. 
Then we could save more game and more 
domestic animals. If this were done a 
perecentage of the hunting license money 
could go to that fund. I have been 
‘around the range’ since | was big enough 
to ride a horse and | find that coyotes, 
lions, bears, and lynx cats kill more game 
than all the game violators and open 
season hunters put together. Coyotes, 
bears and lynx get in their work in the 
fawning season (June) and the lions at 
all times. 

Walter Buniger. 


ARIZONA 

Range conditions are generally satis- 
factory and live stock are as a rule in 
good condition. Precipitation has been 
of occasional occurrence and favorable in 
distribution, affording moisture for fall 
range and browse development, in the 
major areas, though more rain would help 
in many places. Sheep have been moved 
to winter ranges, where the feed is satis- 
factory. Water supplies are reported gen- 
erally sufficient for the present. 

NEW MEXICO 

Live stock are mostly good, as the 

weather has been mild with some show- 
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ers, though ranges are spotted, varying 
from fair to excellent. Rain is urgently 
needed in the southeastern portion, and 
elsewhere it would help, especially in the 
southern portion. A considrable amount 
of shipping was reported. 

Datil 

Range feed canditions here are very 
good, although November was warm and 
dry. We do very little winter-feeding 
here; possibly only one per cent of the 
ewes are fed. No alfalfa is raised. 

Banks loan from $6 to $8 a head on 
breeding ewes. Ewe lambs have been sell- 
ing at $9 a head; yearling ewes at $13, and 
mixed ages from $10 to $12. It is esti- 
mated that about five per cent more ewes 
are to be bred this season. 

The county assesses grazing lands at 
$1.00 an acre. I have not heard of any 
recent sales of such land. 

The Biological Survey is continuing its 
trapping and poisoning in the predatory 
animal work, but ‘coyotes are increasing 
in numbers. 


W. R. Morley 


Encino 

Early fall weather was very good, 
mostly sunshine, and the ranges in most 
sections at present (November 4) are bet- 
ter than for many years. 

Sale prices on ewes have been $7 to $8 
ior lambs, $10 to $11.50 for yearlings and 
mixed ages. I do not think much money 
is being loaned on breeding ewes in this 
section. About twenty per cent more ewes 
are to be bred this season. 

There have been several sales of ranches 
this fall in this locality, but I can not give 
you the price per acre, as in most instances 
a lump sum was paid for the entire ranch 
and its equipment. The assessed valua- 
tion on grazing land is $1.00 an acre. 

Coyotes are decreasing; a lot of them 
are being killed by the stockmen them- 
selves. 

Altogether a very fine feeling exists in 
New Mexico, as conditions are much im- 
proved in all lines. 

R. C. Dillon 
Roy 

The weather here has been all right, but 
just a little bit too dry for sheep. We 
have good grass on our ranges for the 
winter and plenty of feed in stacks. We 
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commence to breed our ewes day after to- 
morrow, December Ist, and shall start 
lambing around April 25th or May st. I 
kept all of my ewe lambs this year as 
| always do. There are quite a few new 
men trying their luck with sheep. I hope 
they do well so that they will stay in the 
business. 
D. M. Martinez. 
Ramah 

We had beautiful weather in October 
and November during the shipping season 
in western and northwestern New Mexico. 
Lambs brought ten to eleven cents with a 
few lots higher. Improved range lambs 
weighed from 55 to 70 pounds, but aver- 
aged around sixty. Navajo lambs from 
the herds of the Navajo Indians, which 
were marketed largely through Gallup, 
N. M., as a shipping point, weighed 
around 55 pounds. A better-ram move- 
ment among the Navajos showed much 
smoother fleeces and more desirable 
feeders according to the Colorado buyers 
who were here. 

The last of November has been some- 
what dry, but the weather is mild, there 
is ample feed for grazing, and all stock is 
in good shape; so the prospects are ex- 
cellent for a good winter if we have snow. 

Nearly all of the breeders in this region 
use Rambouillet rams and turn the rams 
into the herds from December Ist to 12th. 
The Navajo and Zuni Indians breed some- 
what earlier. 

E. Z. Vogt. 
WESTERN TEXAS 

Live-stock and range conditions over 
this entire section will average from fair 
to good, as the weather has been mild, 
with some rains. However, a soaking 
rain over practically all counties would 
be welcomed. 

The month of December blew into the 
sheep country of West Texas with a 
“norther” that found most all the stuff 
tat, and with a few sheep here and there 
being fed. The rains of late September 
gave the sheep some weeds to eat on and 
it looks like a good winter. However, 
the need for a good rain at the first of 
the month was being expressed on all 
sides. 

There have been few bred ewes ex- 
changing hands just on account of this 
lack of rain but here are the prices that 
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the bred ewes have been going at: 
broken mouths $5 to $6; good mouth ewes 
at $8.50; and good young ewes at $13. 
Mutton lambs have been bringing 11% 
cents a pound and ewe lambs have 
brought as high as $10 per head. There 
have been a few sales of yearling and 
older muttons. The most recent demand 
has been from the Panhandle region of 
Texas for broken mouth and good old 
ewes. The bankers of the state have 
been urging on the farmers the buying 
of a few ewes and have been lending 
money where needed. The farmer, how- 
ever, has had a good year of it himself, 
and is not needing much help from the 
banks. 

Prices recently received for the short 
wools ranged up to 37 cents a pound, 
and the general level of the prices were 
higher than they had been last spring or 
the preceding fall. The buying campaign 
was a short one and after the first par- 
rying between the buyers and the ware- 
houses the 4,500,000 pounds was sold and 
in a few days was headed for the North 
and East. 

Ihe Texas spring wool crop likely will 
be the largest in years and it possibly will 
exceed 30,000,000 pounds for the first 
time. There are at least 10 per cent 
more sheep in Texas than there were last 
year at this time and the bred ewes will 
also exceed the number at the same period 
last year by the same percentage. 

The next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association will be held in Junc- 
tion on the second Thursday in Janu- 
ary. New memberships are being ob- 
tained right along. Walter Spears has 
been appointed inspector to take the 
place of Harrison Hamer who resigned. 
The committee from the association which 
looks after legislative matters is of the 
belief that no attempt will be made to 
take away the tariff on wool and mohair 
at the session of Congress meeting in 
December, but they are primed for any 
attempt that may be made. Jhey are 
satisfied with things as they are now and 
want no change to be made. 

An interesting development in the last 
few months has been the creation of live 
stock traffic lanes in the sheep country, 
the ranchmen cooperating to bring these 
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about. The highways are full of auto- 
mobiles, and hauling the sheep to market 
in trucks hasn’t proved so satisfactory. 

Here is a new kind of trading for this 
country. A ranchman has been selling 
ewes and contracting the lambs back at 
$6 in the fall and the wool back in the 
spring at thirty-five cents a pound. There 
has been some contracting of shorn ewes 
for delivery next spring. 


San Angele, Texas. Sam Ashburn. 





HIGH SHEEP AND LOW HAY 

Sheepmen in Grant County, Oregon 
are wearing a smile these days, as we 
have had an unusually good fall, from 
a feed standpoint. Early fall rains 
started the green feed and it has been 
growing good ever since, with about the 
first severe frost to stop the grass on Dec- 
ember 6. 

Total rainfall for November was 2% in- 
ches, average rainfall for this month, 
1.7 inches. 

James Cant, a sheep rancher in the 
Dayville country for the past 25 years, 
summed up the sheép outlook with this 
remark; “What more could you want? 
Feed is good, sheep are coming up, and 
hay is going down.” 

Sheep in this country are nearly all 
“fine wools”’, with Delaine breeding 
showing up a little more than Rambouil- 
let. Out of some 70,000 sheep owned in 
this county, there are really only two 
bands that could be classed as “coarse”, 
and they are one-half blood Lincolns 
from Delaine ewes. However, with the 
increasing popularity and price of the 
mutton lambs, more men are gradually 
raising one-half blood ewes for mating to 
Hampshire rams. 

Prices for average young ewes here this 
fall have averaged around $15.00. Good 
fine wool ewe lambs have been selling 
for $10.00. Alfalfa hay is selling at 
$7.00 per ton on the average, but sheep 
men here are willing to spring this price 
a little when there are good feeding 
grounds and water in connection. Herd- 
er wages are now averaging about $75.00 
per month. 


The only thing now needed to keep 
the smile “a little broader’ is the election 
of a Republican president. 

D. E. Richards 
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# % November Work inthe Lamb Campaign % # 


Four Weeks of Demonstration and Education in Omaha with Meat Retailers and Consumers. 


Lamb Displays and Dem- 


onstrations at Kansas City Royal and Chicago International. 


The campaign of demonstration and 
educational work started in September by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and aided by numerous other agencies was 
carried on in Omaha during November 
and closed at the Internationa! Exposition 
at Chicago on December 3rd. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
Mr. Hartzell, the lamb demonstration 
specialist, attend a number of state as- 
sociation conventions and the national 
convention in January to explain to west- 
ern sheep raisers how the campaign was 
handled during the past three months. 

It is now uncertain whether the work 
can be continued next year as no finances 
are at present available for the purpose. 
lhe financial question will be considered 
at the winter meeting, but no solicitation 
of special subscriptions is contemplated. 
The policy of the National Association 
officers, which also will be recommended 
to the state organizations, is to build up 
a regular dues-paying membership in a 
way that regularly will provide the funds 
needed for such work as is approved in 
connection with lamb consumption and 
other organization work. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN OMAHA 

Omaha is the third city in which the 
lamb demonstration work has been con- 
ducted. The other two are Springfield, 
Ill., and St. Joseph, Mo. 

This program, fostered by the National 
Wool Growers Association, and carried 
on under the direct supervision of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
has been most successful. The demon- 
stration work as handled by Mr. D. W. 
Hartzell, has proved unusually instructive 
and has attracted widespread attention 
not only among consumers but among 
men of the meat and live-stock industry 
as well. 

The remarkable success of this cam- 
naign has been due largely to the whole- 
hearted cooperation given by a variety 
of agencies. In Omaha the work was 
brought to a maximum of effectiveness 
through aid coming from such sources as 


the Omaha Live Stock Exchange, the 
Omaha Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
packers, high schools, radio stations, Lions 
and Kiwanis Clubs, the Omaha Bee 
News, and the Omaha Daily Journal 
Stockman. 

Retailers Meeting 

Approximately 125 members of the 
Omaha Retail Meat Dealers Association 
were present at the opening meeting in 
the interest of the Omaha lamb campaign. 
his meeting was attended by Mr. R. C. 
Pollock, of Chicago, general manager 
oi the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Mr. W. B. Tagg of Omaha, a 
representative of the National Live Stock 
:xchange on the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and Mr. John A. Kotal of 
Chicago, executive secretary of the Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association. 

Mr. Tagg gave a brief address explain- 
ing the work of the board, and urged’ the 
retailers to sell more lambs of good grade. 

Mr. Pollock thanked the committee in 
charge for its cooperation in launching 
he campaign and explained the benefits 
of this work for the retailer. “This,” he 
said, “is a real get-together meeting and 
we are here to help the retailer sell lamb.” 


Mr. Kotal, after outlining what had 
been accomplished in Springfield, IIl., 
and St. Joseph, Mo., in the lamb cam- 
paign work, introduced Mr. Hartzell as 
a wizard in the art of lamb cutting. 


Mr. Hartzell, in connection with the 
lamb cutting) demonstration, explained 
the delicate qualities of lamb as compared 
with beef and pork, and placed special 
emphasis on the attractive and practical 
cuts made from the forequarter. 

At the conclusion of the demonstra- 
tion, many crowded around the cutting 
table, asked questions and examined each 
new cut to make sure they could produce 
it in their own markets. 

Every retailer present pledged his sup- 
port to the campaign, and took a liberal 
supply of lamb recipe books for distri- 
bution to his trade. 
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Meat Wholesalers Meeting 


In order to stimulate interest in the 
lamb campaign in Omaha, one of the first 
meetings held was with the branch house 
managers and salesmen representing all 
packers on the Omaha market. Fifty 
were present, most of these being salesmen 
who were vitally interested in the subject 
of lamb. They were given many new 
talking points on the sale o. jamb in con- 
nection with the lamb cutting demonstra- 
tion. They realized the importance of 
better methods of utilizing the carcass of 
lamb in the preparation, of retail cuts. 

Questions asked at the conclusion of the 
demonstration were evidence of intense 
interest. The part the salesmen were ex- 
pected to play in the distribution of lamb 
literature, and other means through which 
they might give the campaign the neces- 
sary publicity were outlined, and their 
cooperation was _ assured. Everyone 
seemed prepared to boost lamb sales, and 
was convinced of the merits of the pro- 
duct he was boosting. 


Broadcasting to Housewives 


Station WOW, at Omaha, one of the 
strongest broadcasting stations in the 
Middle West, gave ten minutes twice a 
week during the month of November to 
broadcast talks on the subject of lamb. 
[hese talks were included in the daily 
program of the Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change, in fact it was through the court- 
esy of the Exchange that this radio fea- 
ture was made possible. The lamb talks 
were broadcast just ahead of the noon-day 
period, which is a desirable time to reach 
the largest number of housewives. It was 
estimated that the audience for each talk 
included at least 5,000 housewives. 

In these talks, housewives were urged 
to include lamb in the family diet more 
frequently. Suggestions on the prepara- 
tion of lamb were given and attention 
was called to the special value to be 
found in the forequarter cuts. 

The progress of the lamb campaign 
was included in these talks, and future 
meetings announced. 
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Above is shown enthusiastic gathering of over 100 Omaha retail 
i When the picture was taken Mr. 


launched lamb consumption campaign in that city. 
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meat dealers at mass meeting which 
Hartzell was ready to 


start a lamb demonstration showing new and unusual ways of cutting and fashioning the various cuts of 


lamb. 


A Lamb Cooking School 
The Cooking School conducted by the 
Bee News, a leading newspaper of Omaha, 
afforded housewives an excellent oppor- 
tunity first hand information on 
the subject of lamb. More than 1,000 
women attended this school daily during 


to get 


the week it was held. 

Lamb cutting demonstrations were in- 
cluded on the program two days in suc- 
cession. About thirty minutes 
taken in cutting a carcass of lamb and 
various cuts. 
distributed 


were 


explaining the uses of the 

Lamb books were 
to everyone present and much enthusiasm 
was displayed throughout each cutting 


recipe 


demonstration. 

The women attended these sessions to 
learn more about foods, and lamb seemed 
to be a subject they knew very little about, 
especially the forequarter cuts. 


Commission Men 


The lamb campaign was given con- 
siderable impetus by the kind cooperation 
of Mr. W. B. Mr. Walter 
Dearth, who arranged a special lamb lun- 
cheon in connection with a lamb cutting 
demonstration in the Live Stock Ex- 
change dining-room for men connected 
with the live-stock industry in Omaha. 

Nothing was left undone to make this 
meeting a success. About 150 were pre- 
sent and their keen interest was evidenced 


and 


Ava 
Tagg 


by their close attention during the cutting 
of the lamb. 

Many of these people had heard a 
great deal about what was being done in 
the Omaha territory and were curious to 
learn more about the nature of the work. 

The lambs served on the special lun- 
cheon were unusually choice ones. They 
were prepared in a number of different 
ways. 

This meeting gave the work much valu- 
able publicity and gave those present first 
hand information on what was being done 
in the field. 
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At Omaha Lions Club 
A lamb lecture and cutting demonstra- 
tion was presented as a special feature 
of one of the regular noon luncheons of 


the Omaha Lions Club. About 50 were 
present in the Palm room at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel. 

lwo colored boys in white suits in- 


terrupted the regular program by bring- 
ing in a lamb carcass on a stretcher cov- 
ered with a white cloth. They placed 
table where 
he 


this in front of the speaker's 
candles lighted. 
speaker was then introduced as an ex- 
pert in the art of lamb carving. 

The demonstration about 20 


Were already 


lasted 


minutes. The business men seemed ex- 
ceptionally interested in the many at- 
tractive ways in which the lamb cuts 


were made and quite a discussion on 


the subject of lamb resulted from the 
Many of 


demonstration. the men came 


up and handled the cuts to acquaint them- 
selves more fully with what they had 
seen and heard. 


Largest Retailer Enthused Over Lamb 
Demonstration 

The Central Market is the largest re- 

tail meat market in Omaha. About eight 

clerks are employed in the meat depart- 

ment alone. 


Arrangements were made with th 


manager for a special lamb cutting dem 


onstration before this organization. Th 
manager and clerks apparently wer 
very glad to learn about the new cuts 


and took particular care to understand 
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students of the Omaha Technical High School, 


which is said to be the largest high school in the cen:ral west. 
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each cut 
They asked many questions and 


thoroughly just how 
made. 
in several instances requested that cer- 
tain cuts be made the second time. 


was 


The most decorative cuts from the 
demonstration were then placed in the 
front display window. Lamb stream- 
ers and a liberal supply of booklets 
also put in conspicuous places 


in the market. 


were 


Mr. Kulakowsky, the manager, express- 
ed confidence in their clerks to cut and 
sell more lamb in the future. 


Hotel and Restaurant Men Study Lamb 

An effort in connection with the Om- 
aha Lamb Campaign which exerted wide 
influence was the meeting drawing to- 
gether local hotel and restaurant men. 

The Elks Club afforded an ideal lo- 
cation for this meeting as it is central- 
ly located. About 40 responded to the 





invitation to attend which was sent out 
by the president of the Caterers’ Asso- 
ciation. Those present seemed deep- 
ly interested in the many new cuts of 
lamb that were fashioned into 


grace the dinner table. 


cuts to 


They seemed to appreciate the infor- 
mation given them and as a result many 
caterers gave lamb exceptional prom- 
inence on their menus and utilized whole 
carcasses of lamb instead of just the 
chops and legs as they had done in the 
past. Many of those present agreed with 
their president that it was the most in- 
structive information they had ever re- 
ceived on any k'rd of fresh meats. 

Quantities of the lamb recipe books 
and streamers were given out and the 
men agreed to support the lamb cam- 
gaigen by much 


giving as publicity 


as possible through their establishments. 








A practical lamb demonstration attended by more than a thousand women during the Ojmaha lamb consumption campaign. 
is in the Masonic Temple where the following day approximately 1,3000 attended a similar demonstration. 
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Seven Lamb Demonstrations in High 
Schools 

The first school demonstration of the 
Omaha lamb campaign was given at the 
Central High School before a class of 
45 girls in the advanced study of Do- 
mestic Science. The teacher of this class 
was especially interested in the study of 
meats, being also the dietitian for the 
school lunch room. 

Each one of the students was prepar- 
ed to take notes on the lamb cutting 
demonstration and all were very enthus- 
iastic in learning more about lamb. 
The forequarter cuts seemed to attract 
the most attention. The teacher gave a 
brief talk at the conclusion of the dem- 
onstration suggesting different methods 
of preparing the economical cuts, and 
urged her listeners to include lamb in 


their meat diet, putting special emphasis 





The scene 
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on the fact that lamb is one of the most 
healthful meats. 

The following day a demonstration 
was given at the Technical High School, 
also the Lincoln High School of Council 
Bluffs. Only the advanced classes in the 
study of meats witnessed the demonstra- 
tion at the Technical High School. These 
numbered about 100. This class in ye rs 
previous had made trips to a nearby mar- 
ket for a meat cutting demonstration and 
they considered ,it exceptionally fortun- 
ate that this information could be given 
in the school. The teacher especially ap- 
preciated the benefit these students 
would derive from the meeting. It was 
announced after the demonstration by 
the teacher that the students would make 
a special investigation into the merits of 
lamb. ‘The use of the lamb menu book in 
their study was also mentioned, as were 
the lamb charts. 

Demonstrations were given before two 
classes at the Lincoln School. The prin- 
cipal had heard about the work in Om- 
aha and made it his business to witness 
the cutting demonstration. Many ques- 
tions were asked after each demonstra- 
tion as the students were invited to come 
up around the table and fully acquaint 
themselves with the uses of the various 
cuts displayed before them. The teacher 
announced that the lamb would be 
served more frequently in their school 
dining room. She looked upon it as the 
most wholesome and healthful of meats. 

Other demonstrations were given at 
the Benson High School where 60 stu- 
dents were given the information on lamb 
and its value in the diet. The last schools 
where demonstrations were given were un- 
usually enthusiastic about the lamb cut- 
ting demonstration as they had_re- 
ceived reports of the work in other 
schools and were prepared to get the 
most from the lecture and demonstra- 
tion by taking notes. The girls dis- 
played a keen desire to find out more 
about the forequarter cuts of lamb and 
pointed out recipes in the lamb menu 
hook that would be the most adaptable 
for their use. Some of them began to 
qualify themselves to fashion these cuts 
with their own hands so as not to be 
dependent upon the retailer. 

Eighty students were present at the 
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North High School in another section 
of the city, and the principal and all 
teachers who were able to arrange to be 
at the meeting were there. Several of 
them related their own experience in pre- 
paring lamb in their homes and express- 
ed a desire to try out the forequarter cuts 
which had been introduced at the dem- 
onstration. 

An additional supply of lamb menu 
books was ordered for friends and rel- 
atives of those present. It was explained 
to them that lamb being meat and meat 
representing 31.8 per cent of their house- 
hold expenditures for food made it 
worth while for special consideration. 


ADVERTISING LAMB AT THE 
CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL 


During the week of the International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago, demon- 
strations of lamb cutting and explana- 
tions of the campaign were given be- 
fore a number of gatherings of stock- 
men, commission salesmen, packers, and 
others. 

On the Radio 

A special broadcasting station was 
maintained at the International Live 
Stock Exposition by station KYW _ of 
Chicago. This offered a splendid op- 
portunity to obtain some excellent pub- 
licity for lamb and a ten-minute talk 
on that subject was arranged during the 
noon-day program on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3. This station was hooked up with 
twelve additional stations throughout the 
Middle West which gave an unusually 
wide range of listeners who were informed 
that lamb is the most wholesome of meats, 
highly palatable and easily digested. 
The lamb campaign was meationed in 
this talk and more cooperation from con- 
sumers of meat was urged. 

At this period a great many house- 
wives listen in and the talk was arrang- 
ed for their special benefit. Problems 
in lamb cookery were discussed, also the 
special values offered on forequarter 
cuts which not only add variety to the 
diet but are just as delicious and a great 
deal more economical than the more 
popular hindquarter cuts. 

The ten-minute lamb talk came in be- 
tween two musical programs represent- 
ing some of the best talent in Chicago 
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and it is certain that it reached into 
thousands of homes and was of inesti- 
mable value in putting over the lamb 
movement with the public. 


The Lamb Exhibit 

A separate refrigerator box, eight by ten 
leet, was used exclusively for the display- 
ing of lamb and lamb cuts in the Quality 
of Meats Exhibit at the International Live 
Stock Exposition. Two lambs _ were 
us.d for making the attractive cuts and 
seven lambs were placed as a background 
for the display. 

Enthusiasm over the new cuts shown 
was evidenced by the crowd of people 
almost continually standing in front of 
the lamb display. A railing had to be 
built so they would stand back from the 
window and enable everyone to get a 
better view. 

Four mock ducks made from _fore- 
quarters of lamb were arranged on a 
mirror representing a pond and nothing 
was overlooked in other features to make 

xhibit most attractive 
ter cuts were the feature. They seemed 
to be entirely new to the average per- 
son. 

All in all, this display was a revela- 
tion to many in and out of the meat and 
live-sto¢k industry and many _ compli- 
mentary remarks were passed concerning 
it. 

There was a big demand for lamb re- 
cipe books and these were furnished to 
each one requesting them. 

It is certain that a good many people 
were sold on the merits of lamb as a 
food through this exhibit. 

Cutting Demonstrations 

In order that the membership of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
might be more thoroughly tamiliar with 
the type of lamb educational work done 
In connection with the campaign as con- 
ducted in Omaha, Springfield, Ill. and 
St. Joseph, Mo., a special lamb cutting 
demonstration was given before the direc- 
tors at the board’s semi-annual meeting 
held at the Stock Yard Inn, Chicago, 
on December 2. The actual cutting of 
the carcass was carried out in the same 
fashion as the demonstrations in the 
campaign work. There was unusual en- 
thusiasm displayed by the entire mem- 
bership of the board and a great many 
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The above picture shows the prominence given to lamb in the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s Qval'ty in Meats Exhibit at the Internaticnal 
Live Stock Exposition, November 26 to ‘December 3. This unusually atrtactive lamb display was arranged by the Naiional Wool Growers Association. 











were actually astonished to learn that 
sO many practical and attractive cuts 
were to be made from the forequarters 
of lamb. 

One of the leading packers 
paid a special tribute by announcing that 
he had cut a great many lambs himself 
and had witnessed many meat cutting 
demonstrations but had never seen any- 
thing quite so clever and instructive as 
the one given by Mr. Hartzell. His 


present 


views seemed to represent the consensus 


of opinion among the board members 
in general. These men are in_ close 
touch with the lamb situation and their 
endorsement of the lamb campaign work 
was very gratifying to all who have been 
connected with it for the past three 
months. 

The lamb demonstration before the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
at its semi-annual meeting resulted in 
many requests for cutting demonstra- 
tions in Chicago. 








The first one of these demonstrations 
was held Monday, December 5, in one 
of the large packing plants. About thirty 
department men were present to learn 
just what the lamb campaign was. all 
about. Many present gathered around 
the cutting table at the conclusion of the 
demonstration and displayed personal in- 
terest in the new lamb cuts laid out be- 
fore them. Follow up work on this cut- 
ting demonstration was discussed around 
the table, and it was agreed the lamb 
cuts should be cooked and served the 
following day in the main dining room 
of the plant. 

This kind of enthusiasm is required to 
arouse the American people on the sub- 
ject of lamb, and these leaders in their 
line are the men to pass the word along. 
It seems to be much easier for them to 
accept these facts when they are given 
to them in a practical cutting demonstra- 
tion, and the most benefit is derived 
from this method of contact. 


Live-stock commission men at the 
Chicago stock yards have been keeping 
in close touch with the work being done 
in the field to stimulate more interest 
in lamb. As a result of their interest 
a meeting was arranged at the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club in connection with a 
full course supper on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, November 30. A lamb demon- 
stration was the feature of this meet- 
ing. They seemed to want to know more 
about the exact nature of the lamb dem- 
onstration work. 

In the talk preceding the demonstra- 
tion, Mr. James Poole of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange, stressed the need 
for more of this lamb demonstration 
work for the benefit of the general pub- 
lic. All sheepmen present seemed vital- 
ly interested in working out a program 
to increase the consumption of lamb in 
the United States. 

An unusually choice carcass of lamb 
was furnished for the occasion by one 
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of the local packers and this was fash- 
ioned into many new cuts which are be- 


ing introduced in the lamb campaign 
work. 
Following the demonstration many 


phases of the lamb industry were dis- 
cussed by those present, and everyone 
left the meeting deeply impressed with 
the possibilities of the demonstration 
work. 

Many of those present, before leaving 
the meeting, arranged to keep in closer 
touch with the lamb demonstration work 
through the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

Another lamb demonstration was con- 
ducted for the benefit of coaches of the 
teams competing in the Intercollegiate 
Meat Judging Contest. There were 
twelve coaches at this meeting, also a 
number of representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and men aside 
from the coaches from various univer- 
sities throughout the country. 

The object of this demonstration was 
to qualify the coaches to carry on this 
demonstration work in the states they 
represented. These men were immense- 
ly interested in the new facts they learn- 
ed about lamb. Some of them said they 
had never seen a carcass of lamb cut up 
before and it is certain that none of them 
had realized the number of very attrac- 
tive cuts that it is possible to make from 
the forequarters of lamb. 

Everyone present took advantage of 
the opportunity to ask 
fully acquaint himself with the an- 
atomy of a lamb carcass. A great many 
requested similar demonstrations in their 
respective territories, realizing the need 
of educational work along these lines. 

No doubt a great deal of benefit will 
be derived through the efforts of these 
men in the lamb demonstration work.in 
the future and the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board will continue to keep 
in close touch with them. 


questions and 





Mr. D. W. Hartzell, the lamb demon- 
stration specialist for the National Asso- 
ciation in the recent lamb campaign, will 
give a demonstration of his methods of 
cutting lamb at the conventions of the 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho and_ possible 
Washington Wool Growers Associations 
and at the National Convention in Ogden. 
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Sheep Affairs In Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, October 12, 1927. 


After an extended hearing the Federal! 
Arbitration Court last month issued a 
new wage award for shearers and shed 
hands in all states except Queensland, 
where a state award runs. Under the 
1926 award shearers were paid $9.60 per 
100 for ordinary flock sheep, while adult 
shed hands received $19.12 a week, with 
keep. The employers asked that the 
shearing rate be reduced to $8.40 a hun- 
dred, and the Australian Workers Union, 
as representing the men, that it be in- 
creased to $14.40, with respective corre- 
sponding decreases and increases for other 
employees. 

The court’s new award is $9.84 per 100 
for shearing flock sheep, and $19.68 per 
week, with keep, for shed hands in New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, with a slightly different 
rate in Western Australia. Graziers, in 
common with other employers of labor, 
are so used to the Arbitration Court’s 
continually increasing wages that they 
are rather surprised to find the increase 
so small. As it is, the rise, coming on top 
of a smaller clip and in many cases the 
heavy expense incidental to hand feeding, 
will press hardly. Fortunately for all 
concerned the court set its face resolutely 
against the union’s claim for a fixed mini- 
mum weekly wage to be paid to shearers 
in the event of wet weather or other causes 
delaving shearing The average weekly 
tally per man is estimated to be 440 sheep, 
so it will be seen that moderate shearers 
earn $43.90 a week, while it is safe to say 
the maiority make a good deal more. 

No alteration has been ordered in the 
wage of permanent station hands. They 
are now paid $13.12 per week with keep, 
but the court has inserted a clause in the 
award granting the right to a two weeks’ 
holiday on full pay for every complete 
vear’s service. 

A few months back I referred to the 
Queensland Government having appoint- 
ed a Land Settlement Advisory Board to 
inquire into various matters connected 
with the settlement of government lands 
in tthe state. Such was the personnel of 


the board that hopes were raised that 
really helpful recommendations would be 
made, hopes that have been justified by 
the report recently issued. One of the 
primary reasons for the inquiry was to 
inform the government as to the area 
required to enable a settler to make a 
reasonable living at sheep raising. Past 
administrations have inclined to the be- 
lief that a 10,000-acre grazing farm, 
carrying 3,000 to 4,000 head of stock, in 
the main sheep raising areas is sufficient, 
a faith that has been rudely shattered in 
the past drought. The board, after care- 
ful consideration, advises that the mini- 
mum areas should vary from 15,000 to 
25,000 acres of good land in central 
Queensland, to from 20,000 to 30,000 acres 
in the northern division. In other words, 
to make a living, a man should be able 
to graze at least 7,000 sheep in the cen- 
tral districts and 8,000 in the north all 
the year round with safety. In the more 
closely and highly developed inside coun- 
try the areas might be smaller. 

The board also recommends very 
sweeping changes in the administration 
of government lands, such being designed 
to assure lease holders more sympathetic 
treatment from officials. For one thing 
it suggests that all rents fixed in recent 
years be reviewed by a permanent board 
and that any amendments made be retro- 
spective. It asks that the incidence of 
taxation should also be reviewed, and 
that special tenure concessions be granted 
to properties that are used principally for 
breeding stud stock. 

Referring to drought assistance, the re- 
port does not recommend that the govern- 
ment should advance money for restock- 
ing, but suggests those lessees who have 
been affected be given special considera- 
tion in the direction of making their ten- 
ure secure. A sure tenure, it holds, could 
then be used as a security in the ordinary 
way of business. The report also recom- 
mends railway freight concessions be 
made on the carriage of stock intended to 
replace losses due to the drought. 

The financial position of the sheen in- 
dustry is thoroughly reviewed. Examina- 
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tion of the average profits made by 
sheep graziers shows that, owing to in- 
creased costs of production, the profits 
over a period of normal years on a reas- 
onably sized flock would be about six to 
ten per cent on the capital invested. 

A very striking feature brought out in 
the report is the manner in which the 
community benefits from-the wool in- 
dustry. Not only does it maintain the 
export trade of the state, but for every 
dollar the grazier draws he distributes 
much more among others. It is stated 
that for every $21.60 of gross profits, the 
grazier receives but $4.80; he pays to the 
government $4.32 for rent and taxes, and 
to workers and others associated with the 
industry $12.48. As the report pertinent- 
ly asks: “Could the community fairly 
expect to receive more?” 

It is emphasized that the industry is so 
vital to the state that it is the duty of 
the government to maintain, strengthen, 
and expand in, and that, as the industry is 
always faced with seasonal handicaps, 
other disabilities should be removed. 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
government will act on the recommenda- 
tions. The State Premier has expressed 
an intention to do so in general terms, 
but at date of writing nothing specific has 
been done. 


Fair rains have been recorded in parts 
of central Queensland, and over prac- 
tically the whole of eastern New South 
Wales and most of Victoria during the 
past two weeks. Welcome as the falls 
were, they have not been heavy enough, 
or sufficiently widespread to relieve anx- 
iety. The dry inland areas still wait a 
The fact 


that it has rained in some districts is 


proper break of the drought. 


taken as a hopeful augury, especially as 
the normal thunder storm period is ap- 


proaching. 
The wool market continues firm, 
though there was a slight drop in values 
of the finest Merinos about a fortnight 
ago, which has since been recovered. 
Comebacks, and fine and medium cross- 
breds, on the other hand, have maintained 
the level established at the opening 
of the 


season. Regular sales have 
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been held in all selling centers dur- 
ing the month, and good clearances of of- 
fering effected. 

Sheep markets in New Zealand are 
quiet, the ordinary state of affairs at this 
time of the year. Lambing is general, 
and judging by all accounts a fair, but 
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not remarkably heavy, drop is being ob- 
tained. Taking it by and large the coun- 
try is in good heart, with plenty of feed. 
None of the packing plants are operating, 
nor are likely to be much before Decem- 
ber. A busy export season is looked for 
then. Wool sales start next month. 











Nevada’s Ninth Annual Convention 
of Stockmen 


Nevada has some special and peculiar 
problems in her live stock and range af- 
fairs. In this she is like most other states, 
but in the method of organization and 
attack Nevada has developed something 
different. 
are organized as the Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association. 


The cattle and sheep raisers 


This association held its ninth annual 
convention at Elko on November 18-19. 
In his opening address President C. W. 
Griswold outlined the major undertakings 
of the association since its organization 
nine years ago, at which time the present 
secretary, Vernon Metcalf, was employed 
The principal efforts of the organization 
have been directed to problems of state 
taxation, national forest grazing, and pub- 
lic domain grazing as connected with 
water rights held by individuals or com- 
panies. These three problems were 
prominent in the convention addresses 
and discussions, the latter subject being 
particularly pointed as a result of the 
efforts of the state engineer in connection 
with the enforcement of the Nevada stock 
water law passed by the state legislature 
in 1925, and after some debate finally 
upheld by the State Supreme Court in 
February of this year as being constitu- 
tional. 

One hundred and fifty member stock 
owners were present throughout the four 
sessions, the last of which was an execu- 
tive session for the adoption of resolu- 
tions and committee reports and for the 
discussion of organization affairs. Cattle 
feeders showed material encouragement 
over the recent improvement in market 
prices. Sheepmen reported a generally fa- 
vorable season, though the central and 
southern parts of the state were seriously 
affected last summer by drought, which 


was not relieved until after the close of 
the growing season. Nevada is a state of 
sparse vegetation and long distances. For 
safe and efficient operation the live-stock 
business apparently needs to be conducted 
in sizable units. The range rights which 
formerly were recognized were interfered 
with some years ago by homesteading set- 
tlement. A considerable proportion of the 
recent settlers have left the state, however, 
and their live stock has been absorbed by 
older concerns. It was stated in the con- 
vention that this year’s cattle count will 
show the state to have only about 40 per 
cent of the cattle reported in 1919 and 
that sheep numbers will be materially 
lower than in the earlier year. 


Forest Grazing Fees 

Secretary Metcalf’s report dealt chiefly 
with negotiations conducted since the last 
convention with national forest officials 
regarding final adjustment of grazing fees. 
lt was stated that through a number of 
conferences with officials of the district 
office, an attempt had been made to se- 
cure a final adjustment of fees which 
would be in line with the decision of 
Secretary Jardine, made on January 25 in 
which it was stated that further adjust- 
ment of the Rachford-Casement scale of 
fees would be made in order to correct 
some inequalities as between different 
sections and different forests. It is the 
contention of Secretary Metcalf and the 
Nevada Association that neither the 
Rachford-Casement fees nor the lower 
scale subsequently proposed by the Ogden 
office of the Forest Service last May are 
fair or consistent as they affect Nevada 
permittees. Nevada takes the position 
that the fees which finally shall result 
from the beginning with the Rachford ap- 
praisal of values and as later modified by 
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to show that the latest scale of fees pro- 
posed to apply in Nevada forests located 
in District Four run from 50 to 66 per 
cent of the original appraisals in the case 
of sheep, while with cattle these fees are 
in some cases as high as 82 per cent of the 
original appraisal. The fees in this re- 
cent scale are also quite variable within 
the state as related to the original ap- 
praisal value. It was argued by Secre- 
tary Metcalf that if the first appraisal is 
to be employed in any way in determina- 
tion of present-day fees, any percentage 
of that appraisal that is finally decided 
upon should apply uniformly throughout 
the forest area. 

District Forester R. H. Rutledge ex- 
plained that his office had made a sincere 
effort to reach an agreement with Nevada 
stockmen as to the grazing fees. They 
had attempted to come to an agreement 
in a friendly and practical way as to what 
the fee should be in various sections. In 
this they could not depart entirely from 
the basis established by the Rachford- 
Casement scale. The District Forester 
states that in the near future his office 
would announce its decision upon the fees 
which are expected to go into effect in 
1928 and after which the permittees could 
ask for a review by the Washington of- 
fice, if still desired. The resolution sub- 
sequently adopted in the executive ses- 
sion authorized the officials to institute an 
appeal for further consideration at Wash- 
ington of the fee basis in advance of the 
time of making first payments for the 
1928 season. : 

Changing National Forests 

The association also approved having 
introduced into Congress a bill providing 
for redesignation of present national 
forest areas as grazing reservations. It 
is generally agreed that the present for- 
est areas of Nevada are not timbered and 
that the only justification for including 
them under withdrawals authorized by 
the original forest legislation is their lo- 
cation as water sheds for irrigation and 
for city and town water supplies. The 
change in administration that would re- 
Geo. Russell, Ir.. R. H. Cowles. F. B. 
Stewart, W. F. Dressler, C. W. Griswold, 
|. D. Yeager, E. R. Marvel, W. H. Hand- 
ley, H. F. Dangberg, J. H. Eager, and R. 
C. Turrittin. 
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sult from official recognition of the fact 
that these lands are chiefly valuable for 
grazing is expected to result in a liberal- 
ization of requirements and in additional 
stability and security for those now hold- 
ing forest grazing permits. 

The Stock Water Act 

Siate Engineer Malone reported the 
underiakings of his office in connection 
wiin stock water rights, which undertak- 
ings have been conducted in an active 
way since the court decision through 
which assurance was given that the law 
would be continued. [le stated that there 
is in the state an area of sixty million 
acres of public domain which is used for 
grazing purposes and upon which owned 
seurces of water or established rights are 
a vital consideration to the stock owners. 
The law was designed to prevent en- 
croachment upon grazing lands previ- 
cusly controlled through owned water or 
water upon which prior claims had been 
established. There appears to be some 
question as to whether the language of 
the present law provides clearly for the 
legal filing and recognition of stock water 
richts. It was also requested by Mr. 
Malone that all holders or claimants to 
stock water rights should file in the office 
of the state engineer a map of their land 
holdings showing the location of water 
sources. 

On Saturday morning the convention 
was addressed by Secretary McLean of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, and 
Mr. Asher B. Wilson of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
who explained the position of the Idaho 
association on federal grazing legislation 
and also presented the need of facilities 
for through freight rates and railway con- 
nections for moving Nevada feeder lambs 
to southern Idaho feed lots. The conven- 
tion later took action in support of the ac- 
tivities of the Nevada Public Utilities 
Commission in undertaking to establsh 
rates and facilities needed in connection 
with the utilization of the Rogers-Wells 
cutoff. 

R. M. Hagen, assistant managing di- 
rector of the Western Cattle Marketing 
Mr. Casement and by the 1927 adjust- 
ment, if recognized at all, should apply 
through the various forest divisions of all 
the states with a uniform relationship to 
appraised value. Charts were presented 
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Association, presented in gratifying de- 
tail the progress and operation of his as- 
sociation in the direct marketing of cattle 
owned by members in California, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Oregon. Rep- 
resentatives of commission houses at the 
newly established public stock yards at 
South San Francisco were also on: hand 
to claim the patronage of range stockmen 
and gave assurance of cooperation in un- 
dertakings to regulate receipts according 
to requirements. In committee sessions 
and in the open convention some dissatis- 
faction was expressed over results from 
shipment to public stock yards. The 
friendly rivalry between the two market- 
ing methods promises to give Nevada 
stockmen beneficial competition in mar- 
keting services. 

The activities of the National Wool 
Growers Association were discussed by 
Secretary F. R. Marshall, special emphasis 
being placed upon the lamb market situa- 
tion and the National Association’s cam- 
paign being conducted this year for in- 
creasing the demand for lamb. It was 
stated that there was no possibility of 
Congressional action on tariff matters 
that would affect the 1928 wool market. 
There were several features of strong en- 
couragement for growers in the wool sit- 
uation against which there was the single 
discouraging feature of the probability 
that growers will repeat the action of 
former years in unreasonable competition 
te make early sales and force western 
range prices down even below the point 
of current values at Boston. By formal 
vote the meeting endorsed the lamb con- 
sumption campaign and urged its sheep- 
owning members to become dues-paying 
members of the National Association. 

Mr. H. A. Agee explained the represen- 
tations that had been made by the associa- 
tion to the State Tax Commmission re- 
sarding valuations on live stock and graz- 
ing lands. In view of the improvement 
in cattle markets, the representatives of 
the association had consented to a raise 
in range cattle assessments of from $70 to 
$25. At the same time it was conceded 
by the tax officials that any increase in 
values of cattle should be equalized by 
the lowering of the land values. 

The convention selected the following 
executive committee for the coming vear: 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING FLEECES IN THE PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW. THIS SHOW WAS HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


WOOL CONTRACTING 


During the last days of November and 
in December a considerable quantity of 
1928 wools was contracted for in Idaho, 
Utah, and Montana. No accurate estimate 
of the volume of sales is now possible but 
it seems probable that at least ten mil- 
lion pounds had been signed up for de- 
livery to dealers when shorn next year. 

A few October contracts were made in 
Utah by a Chicago concern in October 
at 32 cents. At about the same time a 
number of owners in western Colorado 
signed contracts at from 32 to 34 cents 
per pound. 

On December Ist, bids were received 
on a large pool at Idaho Falls, ranging 
from 32% to 34 cents, but all were refused. 
It was later rumored that 35 cents had 
been refused for this pool. Demand has 
been strongest for cross-bred wools, al- 
though offers of 32 cents were being 
made on Southern Utah fine fleeces. At 
Vernal, Utah, contracts were made at from 
33 to 34% cents and subsequently two 
western Utah clips having a good reputa- 
tion were taken at 35 cents. 

In Southwestern Idaho, the sale of 175,- 
000 fleeces was reported as having been 
made on December 8, to a large Phila- 
delphia operator at 35 cents per pound, 
with a discount for top and an advance 
payment of $1.50 per fleece. 


THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 
By Henry A. Kidder 

Continued strength in all foreign mar- 
kets, with Boston lagging behind, as 
usual, is an epitome of the situation as 
December opens. London, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and South 
America, all present a strong front to 
buyers. Moreover, the 
available wool is being marketed with 
rather more than the usual rapidity, 
though America’s takings for the foreign 
wool season to date may be classed as 
negligible. For instance, total sales in 
Australian auctions to about the middle 
of November were 920,000 bales. Out 
of this great total American takings were 
not more than 15,000 bales, according to 
late estimates, and the shipments from 
all Australian points to the United States 
up to the end of November not more 
than 14,000 bales. 

American buyers are beginning ta take 
more interest in foreign markets, as one 
after another reports continued strength 
and sustained interest on the part of 
European and Japanese buyers. 
pective operators from this side 
been, waiting and hoping for a slump in 
foreign markets that would allow them 
to get their quota of wool at a figure 
that would assure against serious losses, 
if not promise a fair profit, in the sea- 
son’s turnover. That period seems as 
remote as ever, with the Christmas holi- 
days only a fortnight away. Good clear- 


prospective 


Pros- 
have 
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ances at all sales indicate smaller offer- 
ings than usual after January I, especially 
in Australian markets. 

As a result of the above situation, mill 
buyers here have been forced to turn 
to domestic wools for their main supply. 
In a general way it may be said that the 
1927 domestic clip is better than 75 per 
cent sold, while local stocks of foreign 
wools are at the lowest point known for 
The wool trade has been very 
handsomely trimmed in the process of 
clearing the market of surplus stocks of 
foreign wools, both fine and crossbreds, 
and there is noticed an evident purpose 
not to pile up stocks here for mill buy- 
ers to shoot at. 

The hopelessness of such a task may 
be inferred from a comparison of for- 
eign and domestic wool prices: For in- 
stance, half-blood wools have been in 
very good demand of late and substan- 
tial progress has been made in clearing 
the market of both fleece and Territory 
wools of this grade. The best of the 
Territory half-bloods have not sold at 
over $1.05 clean, generally around $1.02 
to $1.03 for choice lots and around $1 
for average wools. Perhaps the _ best 
comparison that can be made is_ with 
Montevidio 58s to 60s, though these are 
not quite comparable in quality to the 
best domestic half-bloods. 

Today’s landing cost of this grade from 
ihe River Plate is not less than 48 cents 
in the grease. Given a shrinkage of 43 


years. 
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per cent, this would mean a clean land- 
ed cost Boston of 84 cents in bond, or 
$1.14 duty paid. Allowing 5 cents a 
pound for the better skirting of the Mont- 
evideo grade, there is still a margin of 
fully 6 cents a pound to be overcome 
before there can be any fair competi- 
tion. Similar conditions apply to the 
movement of medium domestic wools 
when compared with Montvideo cross- 
breds. 

The clearing of the Boston market of 
held over stocks of foreign crossbreds 
has forced mill buyers into something 
approaching a scramble for domestic 
quarter and three-eighths-blood wools. 
As stocks of these have decreased, buy- 
ers have turned with longing eyes to 
the River Plate and other foreign mar- 
kets for further supplies. This is the 
way it works out: Montevideo 50s 
comparable to domestic quarter-bloods 
are quoted at not less than 44 cents for 
greasy wools landed Boston in bond, 
with some quotations as high as 45 
cents. These wools are reported as 
heavier this year than usual, and care- 
ful buyers are cautious. 

Given a shrinkage of 35 per cent, the 
clean landed cost in bond would be 6734 
to 69% cents for Montevideo 50s, or 
9734 to 99% cents duty paid, which com- 
pares with 85 to 87 cents clean for the 
best Territory quarter-bloods. Apply 
the same rule to Montevideo 56s, which 
compare with Territory three-eighths- 
blood staple wools, and similar startling 
results are obtained. Today’s landed 
costs for greasy 56s in bond are 46 to 
47 cents. Estimating the shrinkage at 
not less than 40 per cent, the clean cost 
in bond would be 7634 to 78 cents, or 
$1.06% to $1.08 duty paid. There is 
not much competition with Territory 
three-eighths-blood staple at 95 to | 97 
cents clean. In all above computations, 
comparisons are only made between top 
sorts and not choice against average or 
inferior, or vice versa. 

The purpose of this is to show how 
strong is the position of domestic staple 
wools, half-blood and below, when the 
possibility of competition from abroad 
is considered. Similar comparisons car- 
ried through all competing grades would 
show conclusively why manufacturers 
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have recently devoted so much __atten- 
tion to domestic wools. The necessity 
for low-priced wool stock may have 
been somewhat exaggerated, but it looms 
large on the mill man’s horizon. Three 
drives of sizable proportions have been 
made at the domestic wool market dur- 
ing November, and mill buyers have 
taken over millions of pounds of wool, 
particularly Texas and Territory grades. 

Perhaps the leading development of 
the month was the marketing of the fall 
Texas clip on an unexpectedly high price 
basis. Before the sealed bid sales started 
at San Angelo, November 8, the tentative 
talk was that eastern buyers could not 
afford to pay over 30, to 32 cents, while 
the growers were standing out for 35 
cents at least. Actual results at San 
Angelo were 32 to 34 cents, which was 
supposed to represent some concession 
on the part of both buyers and sellers. 
Two factors contributed to bring about 
a veritable scramble for these wools as 
soon as opening prices had been estab- 
lished: Rains just before shearing, 
which contributed to a light and attrac- 
tive clip, while the length of staple was 
better than usual; and conditions in the 
goods market which made these wools 
highly desirable for certain manufac- 
turers. 

These prices were considerably above 
what manufacturers had declared was 
the maximum price they could possibly 
pay. Yet the wools must be had and the 
result was that dealers went into the fol- 
lowing sales with an unknown but con- 
siderable volume of mill orders, which 
brought about highly competitive con- 
ditions. Practically all the Kerrville wools, 
offered at a sealed bid sale, November 
10, were taken by a single Boston house. 
Though the actual figures were not stat- 
ed, it was commonly reported that the 
prices paid were 34 to 35% cents for 
choice and 32 to 33 cents for No. 2 
wools. 

High as these prices were, they were 
greatly topped in the results of the Del 
Rio sale the following week, where the 
high price of the season, 367% cents, was 
paid. Late quotations brought the clean 
landed Boston these wools ‘to 
90 to 95 cents, the whole range of the 
season being 80 to 85 cents, estimated 


cost of 
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clean cost landed. It was reported that 
the wools bought on order netted the 
buyers a bare commission, but it is fur- 
ther stated that since the sales a good 
proportion of the wools bought on the 
dealers’ own initiative have been turn- 
ed over to mills at a profit of a cent 
or two a pound. 

Only about 4,000,0000 pounds of 
wool were involved in these operations 
in Texas fall wools, or about 13 per 
cent of the estimated total clip of the 
state for the year 1927, and yet the) 
have been elevated into a position ot 
importance in trade discussions all ou! 
of proportion to the weight 
which changed hands. 
be a feeling here that an effectual quietus 
has been placed upon the possibility o! 
early contracting in the _ state. lhe 
basis of this belief is that growers who 
have received more for their fall wools 
than was paid for the early contracts on 
twelve-months’ wools last January can 
hardly be expected to be willing now to 
accept any reasonable figure for their 
1928 twelve-months’ wools. 


of wool 
There seems to 


This possibility is certainly attract- 
ing considerable attention at the 
ment, though contractors are notorious- 
ly not: amenable to ordinary rules. There 
is still some 1926 fall wool unsold _ in 
this market. After having held it for 
a year, the owners appear to be in a fair 
way to sell at a profit over original cost 
and carrying charges. 
quite a bit of 1927 twelve-months’ wool 
unsold, but for this the outlook at the 
moment is not quite so favorable. All 
the 1927 eight-months’ wool is reported 
sold. 


mo- 


There is also 


A further important angle of the sit- 
uation is found in the possible effect 
that the fall Texas operations may have 
had upon contracting in the Territory 
wool sections. Thus far very little has 
There 
sporadic attempts at contracting, but no 
general movement. 
ported: were at various points on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road in western Colorado, and around 
Vernal in northeastern Utah. 
earliest contracts were said to have been 
made at around 32 cents, or about at 
the opening figures of a year ago 
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The first cases re- 
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Since first reports, other scattering 
clips to have been taken over, mainly 
in the Green River section around Ver- 
nal, Utah. These later contracts began 
at 32 to 33 cents, but latterly up to 34 
cents has been paid, said to have been 
about two cents a _ pound above last 
year’s opening. Efforts are being made 
to explain these early operations as be- 
ing due to particular causes, perhaps 
largely personal to the growers, and not 
to the opening of a real campaign. Es- 
timates agree that the total contracts to 
date do not exceed 500,000 pounds in 
volume. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that contracting on a large scale 
may break out any day as capital and 
credit conditions in the East are all favor- 
able, while dealers’ stocks are at a low 
ebb and decreasing every day. 

Turning to the Boston market, it is 
conceded that great progress has been 
made during the past month in clearing 
the remainders of the 1927 clip. Mil- 


lions of pounds have changed hands, 
mostly Texas and Territory  wools, 


though with a fair proportion of other 
The latter 
continue scarce and are going inta con- 
sumption faster than they are arriving. 


classes, except foreign sorts. 


Owing to the growing scarcity of 
medium wools, buyers have been forced 
to give more attention to the finer 
grades. As previously noted, the Oc- 
tober bulge in prices caused a slacken- 
ing in the demand. This was disturb- 
ing to owners, and when mill buyers 
came into the market with offers to take 
liberal blocks of wool at old prices, some 
dealers sold heavily. On this first drive 
several million pounds of the best fine 
Texas and Territory wool changed 
hands. A little later further liquida- 
tion was noted, including some consigned 
wools previously held out of the market. 

It is evident that mill buyers were 
watching the London market very close- 
ly, judging from the extent to which op- 
tions were taken up and fine and half- 
blood wools moved just after the opening 
of the London wool sales, November 22. 
Several large mill units were operating 
at this time. All operations were on a 
large scale, following the taking up of 


a big weight of Montana wool by a lead- 
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ing Boston dealer, and quite independ- 
ent of what was going on in Texas. 

It is notable that while dealers were 
obliged in some cases to lower their full 
asking prices, there was very little real 
change in actual realized values through 
all this period. Today, fine and fine 
medium Territory wools are quotable at 
$1.10 to $1.15 clean and sales have re- 
cently been made at $1.12 to $1.14 and 
fractionally more for choice lots. As 
stated above half-blood staple wools 
have sold at $1.02 to $1.05 for the best 
and 98 cents to $1 for average. Med- 
ium wools, are quotable at 95 to 97 cents 
for best three-eighths-blood staple and 
85 to 87 cents for quarter-blood staple, 
with average wools of these two grades 
at 92 to 93 cents and 82 to 84 cents re- 
spectively. French combing wools have 
continued to move at $1.05 to $1.08 for 
the best and down to $1 to $1.05 for 
average lots. Texas wools are quotable 
at $1.10 to $1.12 for twelve-months’ and 
90 to 95 cents for fall wools. 

Ohio and similar fleece wools have 
been rather quiet. There is a quick de- 
mand for the medium grades, with very 
little choice wool to be had. 
of quarter-blood combing was at 48 
cents, while half-blood and three-eighths- 
blood combing have sold at 4714 cents. 

With the London wool sales holding 
strong at predicted advances, and all 
primary markets strong from New Zea- 
land to Perth and from South Africa 
to the River Plate, the situation cer- 
tainly looks very strong, with domestic 
wools of all grades in an exceptionally 
strong position. 


Latest sale 





A TREATMENT FOR FOOT ROT 

Pare off all infected parts of hoof. Take 
a small pump can with a long spout and 
fill it with pure No. | creso sheep dip. In- 
sert the spout of the can one-half inch 
into the hold between the toes, being care- 
ful that the spout does not get stopped 
with puss. Then pump in a liberal 
amount of the dip and bandage the infect- 
ed hoof with a strip of burlap, wrapping 
it several times around the ankle or fet- 
lock joint and letting it extend down over 
the hoof. Then either sew or tie the 
string around ankle and saturate with 
pure No. | creso dip. 
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Burn all parings from diseased hoofs. 
Change the diseased sheep to clean cor- 
rals. Run the uninfected sheep through 
a trough containing a good strong mix- 
ture of sheep dip to kill any germs that 
may be carried on legs, and then move 
to clean corrals also. 

Foot rot is caused by a germ that enters 
the hoof between the toes and should be 
treated from the inside to drive it out. 
The saturated bandage will kill any in- 
fection that might work out and prevent 
further spread of the disease. 

Chas. H. Colton. 


Baker, Oregon. 





WHY CLEAN WOOL DOES NOT 
BRING IN MORE MONEY 

The following query recently was sent 
to the National Wool Grower from a 
Wyoming sheepman: ‘What | want to 
know is why clean wool is worth no more 
than that which carries from one to four 
pounds of sand and dirt?” 

Wools are bought by manufacturers 
on a price that is according to the amount 
of clean wool contained. Of course,, 
other things enter into the determination 
of value, but shrinkage is always the 
first and principal consideration in fig- 
uring out the grease value of any par- 
ticular clip or lot of wool. Commission 
concerns who sell wool consigned to them 
by growers negotiate the price with the 
mill buyer on the basis of shrinkage. 

Sales made direct to speculators in 
the country seldom have much regard 
for shrinkage and other factors at the 
time the deal is made. The country buy- 
er usually finds is very difficult to ad- 
just prices fairly to individual clips. 
This is largely because the individual 
growers themselves do not know or re- 
cognize the differences in value or shrink- 
age between their own clips and those 
of their neighbors. The buyer finds it 
easier and in fact necessary to buy at a 
uniform price, though he sells the wool to 
the mills on the basis of its actual shrink- 
age and value. The only way to be sure 
of being paid for wool on the basis of 
the amount of clean wool which it actual- 
lv contains and of its manufacturing 
quality is to have it sold for the grower’s 
account at the market by competent and 
reliable selling concerns working on com- 
mission. 





i News and Views from the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 

High lights in the November lamb mar- 
ket were lacking. No specific protest was 
made, but the trade was a disappointment 
from start to finish. Fluctuations were 
within a narrow range, competition re- 
stricted the undertone weak until toward 
the close of the month. Features of the 
trade were: 

A liberal and somewhat tardy run of native 
lambs, especially in territory tributary to and 
east of Chicago. 

A fairly stable dressed market, reflecting high 
cost of beef. 

Excellent condition of A per cent of the 
native lamb supply due to improved breeding, 
care and feed. 

Heavy marketing, especially at St, Paul, of 
lambs from the spring wheat belt, the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. 

Substantial increase in weight of fed western 
lambs returned from the corn belt, two to five 
pounds in excess of the corresponding period 
of 1926, attributable to weather and feeding 
conditions. 

Penalization of both shorn and heavy lambs 
weighing in excess of 90 pounds. 

Small proportion of “comeback” western 
lambs sent to the country for a second trip 
in the feed lot. 

Diminished demand for feeding lambs, but 
a broad demand for breeding stock regardless 
of age, weight or condition. 

Supply was continuously heavy, the 
month’s marketing at the principal west- 
ern points being in excess of one million 
head, or slightly in excess of last year 
in a numerical sense and considerably 
heavier when weight was taken into the 
reckoning. It was a peculiar market in 
one sense as it repeated for three weeks 
in succession, opening with a break of 
25 to 50 cents per hundredweight on Mon- 
day, but regaining all the loss before the 
close. This was due to heavy receipts on 
the opening session at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Detroit, Cleveland, Jersey 
City, and a dozen eastern markets of 
smaller magnitude. Not until the last 
Monday of November was this saturated 
condition relieved. The trade spent the 
whole month expecting the heavy run of 
natives to diminish; under the circum- 
stances corn-belt feeders were fortunate 
in having restrained the buying impulse 
during the western season. 

The influence of sweet clover on native 
lamb condition was disclosed, many 
bands having been grown and finished on 
that crop, which is steadily exerting an 


influence on sheep husbandry as its area 
increases. Where good gains were made, 
ieeders gol remunerative prives tor their 
leed and in some instances made a little 
money. As a ruie gains were satisiactory 
and cneap, a favorable season enabiing 
western lambs to occupy corntielas in 
comiort. For the same reason native 
lamps were held back to put on weight. 
Where tne trade had expected a light run 
all through the month owing to restricted 
investment by farmer feeders in western 
lambs, increased supply of natives was 
responsible for enough lambs to go around 
and to enable killers to hold prices down. 

Liberal and continuous receipts at east- 
ern markets enabled killers down that 
way to subsist on local supplies, restrict- 
ing competition at Chicago and other 
western points where it was a three-buyer 
trade much of the time. However, no 
vicious. bear raiding was done and when- 
ever packers could buy at $13.50@13.75, 
they kept the crop moving over the scales, 
indicating that they could get a profitable 
turnover on that basis. A determination 
not to mark up top prices was manifested 
all through, as when the top moves up- 
ward, values of the rank and file of the 
offering invariably follow. Only when a 
few shipper orders reached Chicago was 
it possible to sell a few lambs above the 
$14 line. On one occasion, November 7, 
it touched $14.35; late in each week a 
few lambs sold at $14.25, but until the 
last Monday that figure was out of the 
quotation list. On the other hand the top 
did not go under $13.75 at any time and 
a large proportion of the entire supply 
of both natives and fed westerns changed 
hands at a range of $13.50@14. Sorting 
was light, the cull end selling largely at 
$10 to $11. The month’s supply of killing 
lambs direct from the range was negli- 
gible, but this was atoned for by substan- 
tial increase in the proportion of natives of 
good quality and in excellent condition. 

An epitome of the market follows: 


Week ending November 5—Top lambs, 
$14.25; bulk, $13.50@14. Top feeding lambs, 
$14.25, bulk, $13.25@14. Top yearlings, $11; 
bulk, $10.25@10.75. Top ewes, $6.75; bulk, 
$6@6.75. 


Week ending November 12—Top lambs, 


$14.35; bulk, $13.50@14. Top feeding lambs, 
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914.25; bulk, $13.25@14. Top yearlings, $11.50; 
bulk, PlIU@11.29.  LOp ewes, F/; Dulk, JFo@O./). 
Week ending November 19—I10Op lambs, 
$14.10; buik, 913.25@14. top teeding lambs, 
pl4; Ddulk, PiIs@13./9, Lop yearungs, $11.90; 
vuIkK, PIU@Mi1. 1LOp ewes, my; vuiK, pV.27@O./ 
Week ending Novemoer Z0—lop lambs— 
$14.29; bulk, $13.09@14.1>. lop feeding lambs, 
p14; pulk, $12./9@15./5. Lop yeartings, $11.50; 
bulk, $#1U@I1. 1 0p ewes, $/; bulk, }o@6./5. 
Uuring the nalt week at the end ot 


the month the market came to life. The 
Monday run of lambs at eastern markets 
tell off sharply, shipping orders reaching 
Chicago in some volume which forced top 
lambs up to $14.50 and the bulk of good 
lambs to $14@14.50. It was the only 
favorable sign in weeks. 

Shorn lambs were a bad selling proposi- 
tion at all times. Killers wanted wool 
and penalized everything without fleece 
about $1.50 per hundredweight. Fortun- 
ately tor feeders, little shearing was done 
Shorn lambs sold largely at $12@12.25. 

Failure of the fat lamb market to live 
up to its advertisement restricted demand 
for feeding lambs. Many potential feed- 
ers in territory east of Chicago concluded 
to await the Colorado run on the theory 
that it would be excessive, affording an 
opportunity to pick up shearing stock 
later in the winter. In any event it would 
have been impossible to secure many sec- 
cnd-hand western lambs owing to the 
weight and condition they showed on re- 
turning to market, whereas a year ago the 
proportion of that supply available for a 
second trip to the feed lot was large. All 
through October and November open air 
conditions in the corn belt for putting 
gains on lambs were ideal, resulting in a 
conspicuous showing of weight late in No- 
vember when 90 pounds was the limit of 
popularity and penalties of 40 to 65 cents 
per hundredweight were imposed. This 
heralds what may happen to Colorado 
lambs later in the winter should any con- 
siderable number get into the 95-pound 
class. Killers are always suspicious of a 
load of lambs averaging 90 pounds, as it 
invariably conceals individuals weighing 
100 pounds or more. 

Dearth of western breeding ewes practi- 
cally eliminated that trade. The season 
closed with numerous unfilled orders in 
the hands of dealers. Solid-mouthed na- 
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tive ewes changed hands at $7.50@8.50, 
according to weight; short-mouthed stock 
at $5.50@6.50, a handful of feeding ewes 
going out at $5.50@5.75. 

Dressed trade has been reasonably 
healthy, a condition indicated by a week- 
end clean-up, few carcasses going to the 
freezer. Whenever a weak spot appeared 
and wholesale cost was shaded, demand 
reappeared and prices snapped back. An 
admitted evil in dressed trade is that the 
large proportion of the product is handled 
by truck jobbers who have acquired an 
indisputable strategic position in the in- 
dustry. When prices go up they refuse to 
handle the product, but are always ready 
to clear an accumulation on their own 
terms. Likewise the chain store buyer, 
replenishing the coolers of anywhere from 
'N0 to 2000 retails establishments, is able 
to restrain a rising market by the simple 
yet effective process of refusing to enter 
the coolers until he dictates terms. This 
is merely a diagnosis of a condition; pre- 
scribing a remedy is another matter. It 
is not an overnight creation, but an evil 
of slow, insidious development, affecting 
adversely not only the packer but the 
producer, and putting an effective thermo- 
stat on the machine of distribution. Prime 
lamb carcasses sold at $26@27, medium 
to good stock at $21@24 and common 
lambs at $17@18. Good ewe carcasses 
sold largely at $11@13 and wethers at 
$13@17. 

What has happened either in live or 
dressed trade recently is no barometer of 
impending events. It is sufficient that 
the early-winter market has been a dis- 
tinct disappointment and for an explana- 
tion, the old “supply and demand” theory 
is applicable. With eastern markets, in- 
cluding Jersey City, getting 50,000 to 
75,000 lambs weekly all through October 
and November, no further demonstration 
is necessary. The surprising fact is that 
prices held up. Dump 30,000 to 40,000 
lambs into Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Pittsburg, Baltimore, and Jersey 
City on a Monday morning and dressed 
trade is filled up for at least 48 hours. 
The gratifying feature is that this grist 
could be promptly disposed of and the 
market “come strong” toward the end of 
the week. Not only has supply been gen- 
erous on a numerical basis, but the run 
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has carried a substantial accretion in 
pounds of meat. The native lamb is 
reasserting itself as an uncertain factor in 
supply. It shows up irregularly and with 
no certainty as to condition or quality. 

Cost of making gains this year has been 
about the same as last. At feeding sta- 
tions adjacent to Chicago 4% cents per 
day per head has been the rule with gains 
of ten to twelve pounds in thirty days. 
Feeders have not squawked over a carry- 
ing cost of about five cents per day and 
under the circumstances have consid- 
ered themselves fortunate in keeping 
their money together. Mortality, heavy 
last year, has been inconsequential, prob- 
ably owing to favorable weather condi- 
tions. One loss as high as eight per cent 
was reported; on the other hand many 
feeders have experienced mortality not 
exceeding one head to the deck. A 
wrinkle in this connection not generally 
sensed is that mortality is always excess- 
ive when amateurs break into the feed- 
ing game as was the case last year. On 
this occasion regular feeders took most of 
the western lambs that went into the corn 
belt, hence losses were light. Mortality 
is not a matter of luck, nor can respon- 
sibility be passed back to the range 
breeder as, in nine cases out of ten, it can 
be located with the feeder, who is either 
inexperienced or inefficient. 


As to what the winter has in store, no 
living man is competent to predict. Ac- 
cording to the computation of Bert 
Roberts of Omaha, northern Colorado has 
about half a million lambs concealed up 
its capacious sleeve, the Arkansas and 
San Luis valleys have an additional 400,- 
000, the Wood River section of Nebraska 
around 200,000 and the Scotts Bluff sec- 
tion some 300,000. Assuming that native 
lambs and westerns running in the corn 
belt have been cleaned up by the turn of 
the year, it is evident that the trans- 
Missouri area will have enough to go 
around until California throws its hat 
into the ring, even if they are well dis- 
tributed, both as to time and market. Beef 
is, and will continue high, which is ad- 
vantageous to lamb in the merchandising 
stage, but there is cheap pork to reckon 
with and no bull campaign in the hog 
market is probable this side of March. 
After January 15 Colorado should keep 
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the market well supplied and if the run 
from that quarter carries excessive weight, 
a howl will ascend from killing circles; 
on the other hand if Colorado ships early 
to avoid running into weight we may ex- 
pect complaint of deficient condition. 
What killers want is a fat handyweight 
lamb, not one that has been growing when 
it should have been acquiring condition, 
and unless Colorado conditions have been 
misrepresented, lambs in that area have 
been growing rather than getting fat. The 
lamb that comes to market weighing 90 
to 100 pounds has usually acquired its 
surplus weight by growing after reaching 
the finisher. 

Market opinion so far as the next 90 
days is concerned is bearish, which may 
mean a good market, but even the opti- 
mistic element does not look for anything 
better than a $13.50@14 range on the 
bulk After eastern lambs are out, ship- 
pers will be under the necessity of execut- 
ing orders at Chicago and elsewhere in 
the West which always improves trading 
conditions, incidentally making a better 
market for finished lambs, which go with 
the mob under packer control. Rising 
pelt values which are substantially higher 
than a year ago, favor the feeder. 

J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 

Although Omaha’s quota of sheep and 
lambs during November was about 110,- 
000 lighter than in October, supplies were 
of practically the same proportions as for 
November of 1926 at 163,382 head. 

Contrary to a year ago, when fat lambs 
suffered a break of anywhere from 90 
cents to $1.35, killer stock met with pretty 
decent reception at the hands of packers 
during the four-week period just finished. 
There was considerable price fluctuation 
but it was all within comparatively nar- 
row bounds and a check-up of values on 
the close revealed upturns of 15@25 cents 
on both fat lambs, wooled and shorn, and 
yearlings. 

General conditions for feeding have 
been considerably better in the outlying 
territory and lambs that have come all 
made some money. Feed has been abund- 
ant, the weather ideal. With no bad 
storms and very little moisture all lambs 
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have done well and shown a relatively 
small death loss. 

More from force of habit than anything 
else, packers continued to complain of 
unsatisfactory conditions in the eastern 
dressed lamb markets but not so vocifer- 
ously as awhile back. Trade was largely 
on a receipts basis and prices usually de- 
clined on a large run, only to rally as 
soon as the supply let up, but no serious 
or sustained breaks, such as took place 
during November of last year, were noted. 
The market displayed the best tone of 
any time on the close and during the last 
few days of the month some pretty good- 
sized runs were absorbed at little or no 
cut in prices. 

Lighter runs at eastern markets than 
was the case a year ago helped the local 
situation and gave rise to pretty good 
shipper demand most of the time. Ship- 
ments of fat lambs to eastern packers 
numbered around 2,000 head more than 
for the corresponding four weeks of 1926. 

Top of $13.90 for the period was paid 
for choice shipping lambs early in the 
month, with packers going to $13.85 at 
the high time, and most of the month's 
sales within a spread of $13.25@ 13.70; 
some of the medium and weighty kinds 
down to $13.00 and under. Bulk of the 
supply consisted of fed westerns, scaling 
upwards from 85 pounds, just an oc- 
casional load of range lambs showing up, 
with the usual quota of natives, which 
generally sold right up with the westerns. 

Early in the month packers continued 
their discrimination against weight, but 
later on less was heard from them on this 
score until around the close, when weight 
again became a factor on both wooled and 
shorn lambs, with some unevenness ap- 
parent in prices. As the month opened 
fed shorn lambs averaging up over 100 
pounds had to go as low as $10.25 but 
most of those that came scaled 98 pounds 
down and a spread of $11.00@I11.75 
caught the majority of them, with $12.00 
standing as top for the period in this 
class. 

To a great extent the price trend on 
killer lambs will depend upon the free- 
dom with which western feeders market. 
General opinion at this time is that the 
peak of the fed-lamb movement will not 
get under way until after the first of the 


‘ranged $12.50@13.35. 


year, and that any price advance will 
come within the next few weeks. The 
present season is also expected to produce 
more heavy lambs than a year ago. 

During the early days of the month 
both the supply and demand for feeders 
held up well and. this was largely respon- 
sible for the fact that shipments of lambs 
to the country were the heaviest for any 
November in five years, the outgo 
amounting to 53,547 head. As the month 
opened $14.25 was paid, thereby equalling 
the year’s peak on feeders, and numerous 
sales were at $13.75@14.70. Both the 
supply and demand narrowed consider- 
ably later and most of the lambs went out 
at figures under $13.65 during the last 
half of the month. Early in the month 
grass lambs were still available, but 
“comeback” lambs, in need of further 
finish, and some wheatfield lambs made 
up the big end of the supply in the late 
market. By far the majority of these, or 
about 40,000 head, again went into near- 
by Nebraska lots. 

Receipts of aged sheep fell off consid- 
erably during November and with pack- 
ers showing more interest in this class of 
stuff, prices on slaughter ewes advanced 
25@50 cents during the month, best 
kinds hitting $6.75 in the late trade. Most 
others brought $5.00@6.50, with the 
medium grades down under $4.00. Feed- 
ing and breeding stock practically passed 
off the market and on final rounds not 
enough was done in either class to form 
a basis for comparisons although values 
were, in a nominal way, quotably lower. 


K. K. Kittoe. 





ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for November were 
97,666, an increase of 23.804 compared 
with the same month a year ago. Sup- 
plies were practically all fed stock from 
local territory, with several shipments 
from the Arkansas Valley late in the 
month. The lamb market was very un- 
even during the month, but price changes 
were slight. Top lambs ranged from 
$13.35 to $13.85, with bulk of sales at 
$13.50, and the closing top at $13.65. 
Clipped lambs ranged $11.50@12.10, 
with the close at $12.00. Native lambs 
Feeding lambs 
were scarce, comeback westerns selling on 
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late days at $13.00@13.25. Aged sheep 
were scarce and the market closes 25(@5( 
cents higher. On the close fat ewes sold 
$6.00@6.75, wethers around $7.50 and 
fed yearlings $10.25@11.00. 

H. H. Madden. 





KANSAS CITY 

Lamb prices in November fluctuate: 
within a 50-cent range, the narrowes 
price movement in any month this yea 
and much below normal for the elevent! 
month in any year. November usuall\ 
is a sort of in between season in the sheep 
market. 
cluded and short fed lambs start to run 
Killers begin to base prices on fed k‘nd 
and feeder demands are satisfied. Th 
short fed classes as a rule have not had 
enough dry feed to impreve them mate- 
rially from the straight grassers and ex- 
cessive and erratic runs are not uncom- 
mon. 

This year the trade went through on 
an unusually even level as runs were well 
distributed, both as to days in the week 
and as to markets. There 
broad demand for feeding lambs the en- 


The range movement is con- 


was also a 
tire period, leaving killers small onpor- 
tunity to become very bearish on fat of- 
ferings. 

The month started with best lambs 
bringing $14, broke to $13.50 in the next 
few days then regained the 
finally closed with top lambs at $13.60 
The high and low points, $14 and $13.50 
came in the early part of the month and 
after the middle of the month none sold 
above $13.85. Demand throughout was 
close to the available supply and the only 
thing that held down a general advance 
was the rather poor 
lambs. This will change this month and 
offerings will show more finish. 

The months receipts of 86,067 head 
were 6,453 less than in the same period 
last year. Of this number 28,771 came 
from Colorado, 28,723 from Kansas 
3,431 from Texas 12,243 from Missouri, 
and the others from ten other states, thus 
covering an unusually wide territory 
origin. Of the total receipts 23,036 or 26 
per cent were sent back to the country as 
stockers or feeders. This compares with 
20.556 or 22 per cent of the total receipts 
taken back to the countrv in November, 


loss, and 


condition of fat 
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1926. The November slaughter was 61,- 
747, compared with 73,229 a year ago. 
This general disposition of supplies shows 
that feeders increased their activities, 
while killers diminished theirs, indicating 
that killers operated on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and that they are not starting into 
December with any material supplies on 
hand. 

Fed lambs are beginning to move 
freely. Central sections are marketing 
from cornfields and western feeding sec- 
tions are topping out the heavy lambs for 
shipments. The Arkansas Valley has 
shipped more lambs thus far than either 
northern Colorado or the Scotts Bluff sec- 
tions, but the latter intend to ship more 
this month than they usually do. Feed- 
ers intend to keep the weight line down 
by shipping lambs around 85 pounds, 
and while no section mav make an early 
clean-up the run will be evenly distrib- 
uted over a long period. 

The late winter and spring market will 
probably be high. December is expected 
to make $14 or better and January $15. 
From then on prices will depend on what 
per cent of the total supply still remains 
on feed. The section east of the Mis- 
souri River will be pretty well cleaned 
up by the end of January, leaving the 
market wide open for the western fed 
lambs. The speculative trade will prob- 
ably be of considerable proportions, espe- 
cially if very many lambs, short of good 
finish are offered. Feeding lambs are 
bringing $13 to $13.60, or as high as fat 
lambs. In a few cases buying is in an- 
ticipation of a general advance in the 
market. Taking into consideration the 
high prices of cattle, fat lambs are rela- 
tively low and it is reasonable to expect 
that demand for dressed lamb and mutton 
will increase rather than diminish. 

Fat sheep and lambs closed the month 
with a 50-cent advance. Improved con- 
dition accounted for part of the gain and 
light receipts for the rest. Choice year- 
lings sold up to $11.25 and shorn yearl- 
ings $10.50. Most of the fat ewes brought 
86 to $6.60. No choice wethers arrived. 
Some shorn wethers brought $7.25 to $7.75 
The total receipts of mutton sheep this 
year have been the smallest ever known, 
due in large measure to the fact that flock- 
masters have held to a lamb basis in mar- 


keting and this past fall culled their ewe 
flock less closely than usual. Very few 
old ewes or aged wethers are on feed, and 
those largely pick-up bunches. The 
scarcity of aged fat sheep this winter 
should be beneficial to the heavy lamb 
market. C. M. Pipkin. 





DENVER 
Strong demand and an active market 
was the feature of the sheep trade at 
Denver during the month of November, 


just ended. The receipts were heavy, 


and everything offered on the Denver 
market was taken readily. Total re- 


ceipts were 203,343 head compared to 
190,885 head during the same period of 
last year. 

At the beginning of November good 
fat lambs were selling on the Denver 
market around $13.35 while at the close 
of the month, $13.40 was taking the best 
kind. Feeder lambs sold early in No- 
vember up to $13.60. At the close of 
the month choice quality stock was 
quoted at $13.75 to $13.90. 
sold at $5.50 to packers a 


Ewes that 
month ago 
were quoted at $6 to $6.25 at the close 
of November. Fat ewes are scarce on 
the market and the demand is strong. 

Quite a few consignments of feeder 
lambs are going out to feed lots and the 
demand here is strong enough to take 
everything coming this way. Northern 
Colorado is reported well filled with 
feeding lambs this year. Estimates place 
the number of lambs on feed in the 
northern Colorado district at somewhere 
between a million and a million and a half 
head. The feeding season thus far has been 
ideal and the lambs are reported doing 
well. Feeders are now watching the mar- 
ket closely and wondering just what is go- 
ing to happen to them. The few ship- 
ments returned thus far have been well 
received and present indications are 
that prices will hold up fairly well, at 
least until after the first of the year. 
What will happen then will 
largely upon the supply. 

The opinion is more or less general 
that with eastern feed lots holding a lim- 
ited number of fat lambs, the demand 
will be strong to take the entire Colo- 
rado crop at very good prices. 

W. N. Fulton. 


depend 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT ON LAMB 
FEEDING FOR NOVEMBER 1 


Some increase in lamb feeding this winter over 
last for the country as a whole is indicated by 
information available as of November |, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The distribution of feeding among regions 
this year will differ greatly from last year, 
and will follow more nearly the normal dis- 
tribution. The corn belt states, as a whole, 
will feed considerably fewer lambs than last 
year, although the states west of the Missouri 
River, especially Nebraska, will feed more. 
Nebraska will probably feed over fifty per cent, 
or over 200,000 head more than last year, the 
biggest increase being in the Scottsbluff area. 
lhe states east of the Mississippi will feed 
materially less than last year, Michigan, par- 
ticularly, will feed less, the shipments of feeder 
lambs into that state to November 1, being 
less than forty per cent of last year. 

Feeding in Colorado this winter will prob- 
ably be on a scale at least double that of last 
winter, and about the average of the four 
winters preceding last. This will be equivalent 
to an increase of about 700,000 head over last 
winter. Receipts of feeder lambs in northern 
Colorado to November 1, were double the total! 
receipts to January I, last year, and quite a 
few more lambs are yet to come in. Some in- 
crease in feeding is also expected in Montana, 
Wyoming and Texas. In practically all of the 
states west of the Continental Divide feeding 
this winter will be on a considerably smaller 
scale than last winter. 

Shipments of feeding lambs inspected at 
stock yards, into the corn belt states, including 
Nebraska from July to October inclusive, were 
about 300,000 head less than for the same 
months last year. Direct shipments to corn 
belt feeders, except in the states west of the 
Missouri River, were much less this fall than 
last, when they were the heaviest in recent 
years. Available information indicates that such 
shipments this year into states east of the 
Missouri River were less than’ half those of 
last year. Somewhat increased supplies of na- 
tive lambs on feed are reported in this area. 
With feeding distributed as it is this year com- 
pared with last, reduced market supplies of 
fed lambs in December and January, and in- 
creased supplies from February to May in 
1927-28, compared to 1926-27, are to be ex- 
pected. However, it is reported that the feeder 
lambs going into western Nebrsaka and Colo- 
rado are unusually heavy and feeders in these 
areas are expected to follow a policy of top- 
ping out their feed lots earlier and more fre- 
quently than usual. This may result in a 
heavier movement from these areas in Decem- 
ber and January than would normally be ex- 
pected, 





GOOD CONDITIONS IN OREGON 
Good growing weather has prevailed in 
this section during November and up to 
the present, December 7, the temperatures 
have been moderate; stock are all in good 
condition; and feed prospects are splendid 
on the winter range, though all of the 
ewes are fed here during the winter 
months. 
M. D. Fell 


— 


, 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 
Tomboy Sanitarium, 
Dear Em: December, 1927 


It happened that our lawsuit, Thelma 
A. Clair vs. the Tomboy Sanitarium, Dr. 
Franz Joseph Kartoff et. al., came up 
sooner than we'd figured. A batch of 
bootleggers that was chalked up ahead 
came in and plead guilty and made room 
for us at the bar of justice. So we round- 
ed up our lawyers and went to the mat. 

We had quite a time picking a jury. 
You see, Ern, our case has attracted quite 
a bit of attention and has been talked 
about all over the country. So our law- 
yers decided on a novel move right from 
the start. They decided we'd have a jury 
of straight Christians. I'll bet my hat 
you never heard of that kind of a jury 
in all your born days. That wouldn’t 
bar a Catholic, you know, nor a Babtist, 
and a Piscopalian could get by without 
any trouble, but Holy Rollers and Free 
Thinkers would be shut out. 

First fellow to be examined for the jury 
was old man Barnes, the potato king, from 
over on Slug Creek. Our attorney took 
him in hand and tapped him for the pre- 
liminaries, his age, where he lived, was he 
married and did he ever have any child- 
ren. Then he asked him was he a Chris- 
tian. 

You'd a’thought we was trying to use 
undue influence. ‘We object!” Thelma’s 
attorneys bellowed. 

The Court peered down over his bifocal 
lenses and seemed to be at loss as to his 
decision. But in the end he sided in with 
us. 

“You may answer,” says he to old man 
Barnes. 

It sort of took the old gent by surprise. 
“TI reckon I am,” says he. 

“Oh, you reckon you are?” says our 
lawyer. “How long have you been a 
Christian?” 

“Ever since | can remember,” says 
Barnes. 

“When did you attend church last?” 

Barnes studied a moment. “About three 
years ago,” says he. 

“Quite a while for a good Christian to 
stay away from the fold,” our lawyer 
commented. “I suppose you know the 
Ten Commendments?” 
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“We object!” Thelma’s man hollered. 
“The question is irrevelant to the subject.” 

For a moment | thought those lawyers 
would sure stir up a fight. But at last 
they managed to calm themselves. 

“You may answer,” says the Court. 

“Yes, of course | know ’em,” says old 
man Barnes. 

“What’s the first one?” says our law- 
yer. 

“We object,” yelled Thelma’s man. 

“Objection overruled,” says the Court. 

Barnes studied a moment. “The first 
one—let’s see—the first one is—‘There 
shall be light.’ ” 

“Wrong,” says our lawyer. “The first 
one is ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Everybody 
knows that. What’s the next one?” 

“1 don’t know whether | can line ’em 
up right in rotation that way,” says 
Barnes, grieved-like, “but I think it says 
‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife.’ ” 

By golly, Ern, I believe the old boy 
had our own lawyer up a tree. But you 
couldn’t daunt him for very long. “Do 
you believe in the Ten Commandments?” 
says he. 

“We object!” Thelma’s man broke in 
again. “Counsel is leading the witness.” 

The court leaned over his desk, wider 
awake than usual. “Mr. Barnes, you 
may answer,” says he. 

“Of course I do,” savs Barnes. 
up to ’em.” 

“Well—you’ll do,” says our lawyer. 

Thelma’s man nodded his head and the 
old gent took his seat in the jury box. 

We did our level best to get a straight 
Christian jury, but six men was all we 
could find. Some thought the Ten Com- 
mandments was the title of a movie play. 
Others said they remembered hearing their 
mothers speak about ’em and how Adam 
had wrote ’em on the calsomined walls of 
the Garden of Eden. Anyway, we got 
six men and one woman. The woman 
was plumb good. She knowed the T. C. 
forwards and backwards and went to 
church every Sunday. 

Thelma’s attorney’s fired the opening 
shot. One of her lawyers got up and out- 
lined her case, and then went into it with 
throttle wide open. He showed how 
Thelma had lived the placid life of a 
legal wedded spouse for nigh onto twenty 


“T live 
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years, yoked to Philander A. Clair in the 
holy bond of matrimony. How she’d got 
so she knew every one of his little whims 
and ways and could tell a week ahead 
what he was going to do, and how their 
twin lives ran smooth and untroubled in 
the time-worn groves of conjugal bliss. 
Then came the goats and the earthquake. 
Philander had gone to our sanitarium, 
where Doc Kartoff had grafted him full 
of goat magic. The results was calculated 
to plumb upset Thelma’s play house, and 
shattered was the peace that once resided 
under her roof. Phil had got so he acted 
up like a young Apache brave, he was 
up at daylight, and always in a restless 
wandering sort of mood. Once he was gone 
for three solid days and nights, and when 
Thelma asked him where had he been he 
just smiled and said “I’ll never tell.” 
Thelma’s life had become a goat-gland 
infested nightmare, and here she was in 
court to obtain awards for mental strain 
and a anguished heart. 

At this they brought in Philander his- 
self. Doc Kartoff promptly forgot that 
we was in the midst of a lawsuit and we 
had to hold him back. He wanted to go 
over and examine Phil to see how the 
treatment had worked. From all ap- 
pearances it sure had taken hold. Phil 
looked thirty years younger; his hair was 
turning black again, and he had a carefree 
atmosphere about him that gave him a 
aspect as if he didn’t care whether school 
kept or not. 

Phil took the oath of witness in a non- 
echalant sort of way. And, the moment 
he got in the witness chair, do you know 
what he did? He looked over the as- 
sembled jury as if they were young en- 
tries in a fancy bench show, till he saw 
the woman juror. Then his eyes lit up 
as if he’d drawed four aces. And by 
golly, Ern, he deliberately winked at her. 

Well, Thelma fainted right on the spot, 
and they had to carry her out on a stret- 
cher. The jury-woman got mad, and s0 
did the rest of the jury. Oh, it was some 
legal mess. Well, I guess the best we can 
hope for now is a settlement out of court— 
if our lawyers can arrange. Will write 
you tomorrow and let you know how 
much they stuck us for. 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood 
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THE PLACE OF CRIMP IN WOOL 
ANALYSIS 

Crimp is one of the major factors used 
in the judgment of wool type. This factor 
is easily distinguished and is a great help 
in the estimation of fiber diameter and 
uniformity. This has been proven out 
in a recent test made under the supervi- 
sion of the Wool Department of the 
Wyoming Experiment Station. (See 
Wyoming Bulletin No. 154.) 

For sometime there has been consider- 
able controversy as to the relationship 
between the number of crimps per inch, 
and the fiber diameter. Hultz (Wyo. Bul. 
154) found a_ negative correlation 
(—.321+.081) between the number of 
crimps and fiber diameter, using 630 
fibers from purebred Rambouillets. In 
other words, as the crimps per inch in- 


crease the size decreases. The 
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ferent ways. The German investigators 
usually measure the distance from the top 
of a wave or crimp to the top of the next 
crimp. This measurement is made in mil- 
limeters. The Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion counts the average number of crimps 
per one-half inch. In doing this three 
counts are made on each fiber (both ends 
and the middle) and the average of the 
three counts is taken as the true number 
of crimps per one-half inch. The New 
Hampshire Experiment Station used an- 
other method, in which the percentage of 
crimp was calculated. This factor is ex- 
pressed in percentage of stretched length 
over the natural length of the fiber. 
Crimp, diameter, and density are the 
main factors in fleece analysis. These 
three factors are closely affiliated, each 
one dependent on the others so one can 
see that crimp, which is readily discernible 











more 
crimp, the smaller the fiber. even to the untrained eye, is a fine indica- 
7 Number Sample Crimps per Inch 
Animals Location Maximum Minimum Average 
German Merino ........ be 20 9 13.2 
Steiger Merino 4 Shoulder 30 16 rs 5 
Side 28 16 19.7 
Rump 24 16 20.2 
Saxony Merino, 1830 clip l 40 22 32.0 
Rambouillet .... 42 Shoulder 17 10 14.3 
Belly 16 9 13.7 
rhigh 16 9 12.9 
Rambouillet Rams 2 Ave. of 7samples* 30 12 17.1 
Rambouillet Ewes eee \ve. of 7 samples* 28 ) 2 
Hampshire Rams . sessbechicn al \ve.of 7samples* 14 6 9.7 
Hampshire Ewes cle Ave.of 7 samples* 16 6 10.0 
Corriedale Rams 3 Shoulder 16 8 12.4 
Thigh 16 8 11.6 
Oxford Ewes 3 Shoulder 16 4 11.0 
Lincoln Rams Z Shoulder 2 Z 2.0 
Side 2 2 2.0 
Thigh 2 2 2.0 








*Seven samples from each sheep, i. e. from: Shoulder, back, side, hip, thigh, dock, belly. 


The writer has compiled data presented 
in the accompanying table, from a large 
number of fibers (996) from the follow- 
ing breeds of sheep: Rambouillets, 
Hampshires, Rambouillet x Hampshire 
F! and F® crossbreds, Corriedales, and 
Saxony Merino. The Saxony Merino 1830 
clip was included because it is an excep- 
tional sample in regard to crimp. The 
correlation factor for these 996 fibers 
reads —.656+.412. A high correlation 
with a small error. The interpretation 
of this correlation is the more crimp, the 
finer the fibers. 

Crimp has been measured in three dif- 
tor for the other factors which determine 
fleece value. Robert H. Burns, 

Wyoming Experiment Station 


HOLDINGS INCREASED 


According to a recent press item, Mr. 
E. M. Otero of Los Lunas, New Mexico, 
recently purchased the 250,000-acre prop- 
erty of the Red River Land and Cattle 
Company in Catron County, N..-M. The 
purchase was made from Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Pollock of Flagstaff, Arizona, and 
Cole-Railston, former manager for the 
company; the amount of money involved 
in the transaction has not been made pub- 
lic. Mr. Otero’s holdings are now esti- 
mated as 1,250,000 acres of land, all under 
fence—a grazing acreage that is said to 
be the largest in the United States. Mr. 
Otero owns 32,000 sheep at present and 
has pasturage for 75,000. 
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RANGE GRASSES OF CALIFORNIA 

Under the above title the University of 
California at Berkeley has just issued 
Bulletin 430, which is the work of Dr. A. 
W. Sampson, associate professor of for- 
estry at the University, and Miss Agnes 
Chase, associate agrostologist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The purpose of the bul- 
letin, as announced in the preface, is “(1) 
To familiarize stockmen with the import- 
ant grasses of the state of California and 
show where they grow, and (2) to point 
out their forage value and the conditions 
under which the different kinds reproduce 
under grazing.” 

An introduction, in which the necessity 
for “purebred feed’ as well as purebred 
sires is suggested, is followed by a general 
description of the life and character of 
the true grasses and an outline of the vari- 
ous tribes of grasses. Then, in detail the 
grasses that belong to the different tribes 
are described, their distribution and 
habitat given and their forage value. 
Numerous drawings are used to illustrate 
the different grasses. 

The following summary is reprinted 
from the bulletin: 
A Productive Range 


1. Profitable stockraising depends on good 
pasture and well-bred animals. Overgrazed 
ranges supply little feed of good quality. On 
run-down pastures the unpalatable and worth- 
less plants have been left in possession. 

2. There are two possibilities of improving 
the forage crop—(a) reseeding with cultivated 
or introduced forage plants, (b) revegetation 
(re-establishment of climax vegetation) by 
natural reseeding. Reseeding with cultivated 
plants is successful only on moist, fertile soils. 
Natural reseeding is practicable on all lands. 
By following a system of deferred and rotation 
grazing the valuable forage plants are allowed 
to set seed and re-establish themselves, yet no 
feed is wasted during the reseeding period. 

3. In order to judge correctly the condition 
of the range and to apply the deferred and 
rotation grazing system it is necessary to know 
something of the growth requirements of the 
plants of the pasture. 

4. Of all the families of plants of the range, 
the true grasses are the most valuable because 
of their palatability generally, their wholesome- 
ness, their rather uniform yield, their good 
curing qualities, and their ability to withstand 
grazing and trampling better than most other 
plants. 

5. About 125 of the different kinds of 
grasses growing in California are of importance 
as food for live stock. About 60 are highly 
valuable as forage, while the others afford 
more or less grazing. Ten or twelve with 
sharp-pointed seeds and rough awns or “beards” 
are injurious at maturity to grazing animals. 


How to Recognize the Grasses 
6. It is easier to learn and to remember the 








wade 
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numerous kinds of grasses if they are arranged 
according to their relationship. 

7. To be able to place a given grass in its 
proper genus, in order to learn its name and 
find out what is known of its forage value, it 
is necessary to understand something of the 
structure of its flower head. This can be done 
by comparing the flowering parts of the grass 
in hand with the descriptions, keys and figures 
presented (in the bulletin). 


Development of Range Forage 


8. The plants occupying any range are there 
because of natural selection. They grow and 
reproduce under the conditions prevailing there, 
because they are better adapted to these condi- 
tions than any others that have found their way 
to this range. 

9. The type of vegetation is determined es- 
sentially by the character of the soil and of 
the climate. Lichens and mosses grow on 
rocks; annual plants on thin, rocky, or other 
inferior soils; long-lived perennials on deep 
fertile lands. 

10. If a range is overstocked, the animals 
devour the good plants so closely that they are 
killed or weakened, while the unpalatable or 
harmful plants, which the animals avoid, are 
left to seed and take possession. Even if a 
range is not badly overstocked the good plants 
will decrease in number if they are not allowed 
to set seed, 


The Range Grasses 


ll. Fescues, blue grasses, and brome grasses 
(Festuceae). This tribe contains the largest 
number of important forage grasses. The 
brome grasses appear early in the development 
of range vegetation. Somewhat unpalatable 
annual bromes, the sharp-pointed seeds of three 
of them injurious at maturity to animals, are 
abundant on the lowland winter ranges. Peren- 
nial species are most abundant in the yellow pine 
belt. They give way under good management 
to blue grasses and fescues. The perennial 
fescues and blue grasses are excellent forage, 
but the melic grasses, also of this tribe, are 
only of moderate value as stock food. 


12. Oat grasses (Aveneae). This tribe con- 
tains the well-known wild oats which affords 
excellent pasture on the foothills and valleys 
from late fall to early spring. The much 
smaller June grass, hair grasses, and other 
grasses of this tribe afford good but not abund- 
ant forage. 


13. Redtops, needle grasses, reed grasses, 
and timothies (Agrostideae). The needle grasses 
are among the best known and most important 
of the native species. They are all bunch 
grasses of high forage value, and are common 
on the summer and foothill ranges. They come 
in late in the re-establishment of perennial 
grasses of a range, and often constitute the 
climax cover. Cultivated and native timothy, 
the redtops, and reed grasses also afford pasture 
on summer ranges, Alkali dropseed which 
thrives where little other good feed is found, 
some of the muhlenbergias, and a few other 
grasses of this tribe are important on the poorer 
soils. 


14. Wheat grasses and barley grasses 
(Hordeae). There are four important genera 
in this tribe, three of them—wheat grasses, rye 
grasses, and old world rye grasses—furnish pal- 
atable forage throughout the year. Barley 
grasses at maturity are injurious to stock be- 
cause of the sharp-pointed, rough-awned seed, 
and should be grazed before the heads mature 
or in the autumn after the rains have softened 
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the awns. They occur in the valleys and foot- 
hills. Wheat grasses are excellent forage but 
are abundant only in the extreme northern part 
of the state. The rye grasses are palatable 
to cattle and horses but are not abundant. The 
old world rye grasses are palatable but grow 
only in deep rich soils in the valley and foot- 
hill ranges. 

15. Grama grasses (Chlorideae), Grama 
grasses, confined mostly to the deserts and foot- 
hills of the South, where they are of great 
value as pasture plants, grow thinly in this 
state, and contribute little to the forage crop. 


16. Mesquite grasses (Nazieae). Galleta 
grass and tabosa grass, typical of the deserts 
and lower foothills, are highly palatable to 
cattle and horses. 


17. Sorghums (Andropogoneae). Johnson 
grass, common in the South, is used as forage, 
though it is sometimes poisonous to stock, 
and is a bad weed in cultivated land, Plumed 
beard grass furnishes some forage in the 
southern part of California. 


Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
through the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 





N. Z. MEAT CONTROL BOARD FAILS 


While the dairying industry has only 
recently been placed under the full con- 
trol of a government-sponsored control 
board, the meat industry for several years 
has been under the control of such a 
board, says W. F. Boyle, American Con- 
sul, Aukland, New Zealand, in a report 
to the U. S. Department of State. 

New Zealand produces such a_ very 
small proportion of the world’s produc- 
tion of meat and even such a minor por- 
tion of the meat sold on the London mar- 
ket, that it only follows that this control 
board has not met with success in forcing 
the price of meat by regulating its move- 
ment, storage, release, etc. While the 
board is wont to justify its existence be- 
cause of a very long list of accomplish- 
ments, there is considerable discussion as 
to the value of its continuance as com- 
pared with the cost thereof. 

Perhaps the principal event bringing 
to the fore this consideration is the news 
that a somewhat similar board, “The 
Australian Meat Council,” a board op- 
erating in the nearby Continent of Aus- 
tralia, was dissolved on June 30 of the 
present year. The failure of meat con- 
trol in a country producing meat for over- 
seas shipment as does Australia is viewed 
locally as being a forerunner of a move- 
ment for the abolition of the New 
Zealand Meat Control Board. 


[National Provisioner. } 
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~ WOOL TRADE AND PRODUCERS’ 


ORGANIZATIONS ENDORSE PLAN 
FOR WORLD WOOL STATISTICS 


Plans for the collection of international 
wool statistics were unanimously endorsed 
and promised the active support of the 
United States wool trade at conferences at 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York re- 
cently between members of the trade and 
George T. Willingmyre, wool standardi- 
zation expert of the Department of Agri- 
culture, L. C. Connor of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, and Frank E. Fitzpatrick 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Similar endorsement has been received 
by mail from, the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association, California Wool Growers 
Association, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, and Pacific Cooperative Woo! 
Growers Association. Organizations rep- 
resented at the conferences included the 
Boston Wool Trade, National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers, Philadelphia Wool Trade and Tex- 
tile Association, and National Association 
of Worsted and Woolen Spinners. 

The conferees agreed upon a classifica- 
tion schedule which provides for the gath- 
ering of international figures on quality, 
condition, weight, and value of wool 
passing in international trade. The 
schedule calls for the collection of infor- 
mation on the volume of world wool 
stocks semi-annually as of April | and 
October 1; monthly reports on imports, 
exports, and re-exports of wool, and a 
monthly survey of wool consumption by 
mills. 


The reports would contain three divis- 
ions covering the diameter or quality of 
fiber: (1) 58's and finer, (2) 46's to 56's 
inclusive, and (3) 44’s and coarser. Car- 
pet wool would be reported separately 
In each division would be shown separate- 
ly the figures on grease and washed wool; 
scoured, slipe or pulled wool, and ‘‘on 
skin” wool. It was recommended that 
the reports be issued showing the quan- 
tities and conditions as reported by each 
country, and also in clean content equiv- 
alent. The report on exports, imports, 
and re-exports would contain values in 
addition to quantities. 

The conferees laid especial stress upon 
the necessity of issuing the international 
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figures promptly as they are made avail- 
able. They declared that unless this were 
done, the report would prove valueless in 
enabling the industry as a whole to co- 
ordinate production and consumption re- 
quirements and help place the industry 
on the stabilized basis which is sought 
through the collection of the world figures. 

The next step in the move for com- 
parable world wool figures, Mr. Willing- 
myre announced, will be to hold an inter- 
departmental meeting of representatives 
of the Department of Agricultuure, De- 
partment of Commerce, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and U. S. Tariff Commission, which 
group will submit a final report of the 
recommendations of the wool trade, pro- 
ducers, and the government departments, 
to the State Department for transmission 
to the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. 

Action at this time in the preparation 
of a proposed classification schedule for 
use in collecting the world wool figures is 
the result of a request by British wool in- 
terests through the British Ambassador 
at Washington, for American views on 
the subject. 





PULLED WOOL 


Clipping fed lambs is not so common 
as it used to be, largely maybe because 
they are finished before shearing dates. 
Right about February the newish sort of 
lamb finisher is just about sure to ask 
the casual visitor if he thinks the lambs 
should be sold in the wool or clipped. 

Later in the season when the packer has 
eased off on his pulling business and the 
seasonal wool-buying depression is af- 
fecting the wool market, a shipper has a 
chance to lose by sending in a belated 
consignment of wooled lambs—for those 
very reasons! The pullery may be all but 
shut down and country buyers have de- 
pressed wool prices anyhow or distress 
wool is being dumped. If the packer does 
not pay as much for the wooled lambs 
as they would shear out and bring clipped, 
you can bet it is not because the yards 
buyer and the pullery manager didn’t 
know how to “figger” it out. 

When wool prices are steady and per- 
haps the pullery has orders ahead and 
every puller is pulling every “slat” that 
he can pull every day, there is not likely 
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‘AV FOR SALE: 
40,000-Acre Impt OV ed 240-acre sheep ranch with two 10-year 
Ranch series permits for one band of sheep 
each. 
EASTERN NEW MEXICO WRITE BOX 147, 
Under proposed Canadian Irrigation GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 
Project. 





Stock thrive year round on open range 





Plenty of running water and fine grass. 
$8.00 per acre—$75,000.00 will handle. 


Easy terms—no trade. 


J. D. LOVE 


Endee, New Mexico 
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Angora Goat Journal.. '$2. 50 (Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
National Wool Gout For destroying 

The above club rate furnishes an Roundworms Hookworms 
opportunity to sheep and goat — — arom 
raisers to receive interesting and Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
valuable information regarding Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
their industries at a saving of Sate and Sure 
$1.00. Subscribed for separately, Quick Action—No Losses 
gg magazines cost a total Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Subscribe through Nema Booklet sent free by 

National Wool Growers PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


Assn, Co. DETROIT, MICH. U. S. A 
Salt Lake City, Utah WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN 




















LAND FOR SALE 





Two large sheep and cattle ranches 
with or without livestock 


Situated in California and Nevada these 
two fine properties are contiguous and have 


good shipping facilities 


One ranch ‘has about 10,000 acres and 
the other about 22,000 acres 


LIBERAL TERMS 





for particulars address: 


THE GERLACH LIVESTOCK CO. 
% City Bank 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Woolgrowers BUY DIRECT and save 3 ae fea te epnek « by country ‘ 
money on PAPER FLEECE TWINE. clipping on the mere scope of wool values 
Our Superior Brand sells for 12c per alone. Of course, if the lambs have got p 

pound—f. o. b. Detroit, Michigan. } ; - es f 
Sample on request. ticky and won’t take a finish or if they 
Send orders to are smallish and inclined to run late p 
MICHIGAN PAPER CORD CO. when clipped lambs are trumps, then you b 
515 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. . 
é , clip for such reasons and not as a sup- 





posedly shrewd whack at beating the big 
POLLED RAMBOUILLETS Killer at a game that he knows better. 

In a big packing house they don't 
“feed ‘em in at one end and they come 
out at the other” without a jolt and with- 
out a wrangle and without a cuss. If a A 
yards buyer takes on a string of lambs , 
quite off in the pelt he will have to travel 
around to the pullery and fix the thing 
up by shaving down the price at which A. 
the pullery manager is “a-gonna” take dt 
those pelts. The business of that pullery 
right square under the same firm name 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 


















































let and list of live breeders. . of 
Write as vitae a is to buy bea tn a 
MY OFFERINGS FOR 1927 from the killing department and pull them 
eet: fod — eae oe. and sell the clean wool and slats (stripped . 
Detroit, Mich. 09 Resistered Yearling Ewes. pelts) and show a profit. 
} W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah So you can bet that the yards buyer is “ 
é 2 & thinking about the wool before he buys hi 
_ the lambs and is figuring about what he of 

* 3 is going to get for those pelts to help cut 
| DELAINE MERINOS down the price of hg dressed oes - 
GROW MORE :—: AND :—: BETTER WOOL Around at the pullery the “pullmaster’’ is . 
You can range Fn Be oe See ae yd pow getty Bg of the larger a very keen judge of a pelt and I don't at “ 
bregdes they ill eee vie a a ee ee rettiG MUCES testi S'tha "iat {the instant know just how a feller would | 
Profitable Sheep to = TF LT aon ae 20 about it to beat him or to catch him 4 
Prices Reasonable napping. i” 
j FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio The wool salesman of the big packer tio 
: . # is bound to be a better wool salesman a 
BS @ than the feeder is; the wool puller can ere 
pull a fleece and clean a slat more quickly - 
MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY and cheaply than a farmer can shear the i 
wool, and he sorts the grades as he pulls. ( 
MANTI, UTAH Wool that is pulled is bound to be a small Pre 
fraction longer than wool that has been ful 
clipped, and length counts! So in the “_ 
end you can see that packer wool has very 7 
careful and superior attention from the a 
minute the pelt comes off. der 
The lamb feeder who wonders about Pro 
this shearing stunt and who also travels ., 
to the yards to buy or to sell his lambs of | 
should side up to the head lamb buyer on fcic 

the yards and ask in a congenial way to 
ewe 
go through the pullery. When the feeder bare 
has seen all that is going on around a sd 
pullery and listened to some “ragging” §, ,, 
Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. about good pelts and bad pelts and met  Orq 
the guys whose sole and daily pursuit is § take 
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to make money pulling the wool off ot 
“slats,” or rather bossing the men who 
pull,—ten to nine as the feller says, Mr. 
Feeder will never again wonder if clip- 
ping fed lambs early is a fast method of 
beating the big packer. 

George Barley. 





STUDIES IN THE ECONOMICS OF 
THE RANGE LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY 
Professor E. L. Potter, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department of Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, has made many 
studies in recent years covering the eco- 
nomics of the range live-stock industry. 
As the result of the study of costs of pro- 
duction under the range conditions in 
eastern Oregon, he believes that a band 
of sheep should return the owner $8.00 a 
ton for hay consumed, $1.62 for range, 
eight per cent on the investment of live 
stock, current wages for labor, and about 
40 cents a head additional. If the flock- 
master owns his flock clear and produces 
his own feed, these additions are returned, 
of course, to his own pocket. On the 
other hand, if he borrows his money, buys 
his hay, rents range, and hires all labor, 
he may not expect to get more than the 
40 cents per head and probably will not 
get that, Professor Potter points out, be- 
cause of poor management. The con- 
clusions above are based on the assump- 
tion that all lambs are sold in the sum- 
mer or fall. If lambs are retained after 
grass is gone, the costs are increased fifty 
cents per hundred for each month lambs 

are held. 

Of course, these are average figures, 
Professor Potter points out. The success- 
ful man beats the average because of 
capabilities in management. 

The more important points of manage- 
ment which bear upon profit and loss un- 
der Oregon conditions are summarized by 
Professor Potter as follows: 

“The size of the band and the number 
of bands should be such as to insure ef- 
ficient operation. Usually about 1200 
ewes can be handled satisfactorily. Too 
large a number will result in heavy losses 
and a smaller lamb crop, while too small 
anumber makes the overhead too heavy. 
Ordinarily where one camp tender can 
take care of two bands, the two-band unit 
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FOR SALE 
HIGH CLASS RANCH 


Located 5 miles west of Cheyenne, Wyoming, on Union Pacific 


Railway and Lincoln Highway. 


7,000 acres deeded, fenced, land, with modern residence, barns, 
corrals, and lambing equipment. Not been grazed this year and 
will normally carry two ewe bands. Range for summer adjoining 


property available under lease. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO GET IN 
SHEEP BUSINESS WITH MODERATE 
INVESTMENT 


ADDRESS: Box C, % National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Grow More Wool 





S 
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Merinos Excel All Breeds in 


Wool Production 


Write for Literature and List of 


Breeders 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








00 
7350 Stockholders 
No Annual dues. 
The Largest Sheep 
Organization in 
the World. 
W. 8. GUILFORD 
President 
+ 2%. WADE, 
retary 
Lafayette, Ind. 














Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 


> 


BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 








F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 





Day Farms Co. No. 3928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 
long staple fleece that has density and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 
range. 

If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 
ram you like, see ours. 

Registered Stud Rams—Range Rams. 
Small Orders or Carload Lots. 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
— pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 
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Our 1927 Offerings 
Are Completely 
Sold Except 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Ewe Lambs 
We have a very choice lot 
of young Rambouillet 


Rams coming on for the 
1928 trade. 


If you like Rambouillets with fine, 
white, crimpy wool, good bone, legs 
set well apart, and splendid confor- 
mation— 


We Grow That Kind 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 











Corriedales For Sale 
Registered Stud Rams and Ewes 
of the best breeding procurable. 

Also English Leicester Ewes 
Correspondence Solicited 


Corriedale Sheep Co. 
Walter C. Priddy, Mgr. 
Davis, Calif. 











WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











We produce 


a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 




















A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 
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Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe. 


Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 


California State Fair, 1927. 
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is the more efficient, although there are 
many very economically managed one- 
band units in which the owner takes car 
of the camps and looks after various mis 
cellaneous items. Large outfits of four or 
five bands or more are seldom so effi- 
ciently handled; the owner has difficulty 
in keeping in personal touch with all of 
his operations, with the result that th 
work is poorly done and the expense bills 
too high. Also, too much time and mone, 
are spent in travel. 


“Inadequate finances often lower the 
profits, partly in that the man with lim- 
ited means cannot do the things which 
he knows should be done, partly because 
too much of the management is in the 
hands of the bank or loan company, and 
partly because the interest rates are too 
high. If the owner has an equity of 50 
per cent or more in the entire plant, in- 
cluding both sheep and land, he should 
be able to borrow the remainder at an 
interest rate of not over 7 per cent, espe- 
cially if most of it is borrowed on the 
land. On the other hand, if his equity is 
much less than 5Q per cent, he will prob- 
ably have to pay 9 to 10 per cent interest 
and this will of course absorb any reason- 
able profits which he might make. A 75 
per cent equity in a one-band outfit is 
much better than a 25 per cent equity in 
three or four bands. 

“A large lamb crop has been the key 
to the success of many of our better sheep 
operations. Lamb crops of 60 and 70 
per cent are entirely too common. Most 
of these are due to carelessness in culling 
the ewes, not enough good rams, dry feed 
at breeding time, or insufficient care at 
lambing time. It is our judgment that 
the sheepman who does not get an 85 per 
cent lamb crop or better will eventually 
be unable to stay in the business. The 
size of the lambs at marketing time is as 
important as the number, and big, fat 
lambs are the result of good bucks and of 
plenty of green feed throughout the 
season. Of course, it is not always pos- 
sible to have feed conditions ideal, but 
most of the poor lambs are the result of 
poor bucks or careless herding, or both 

“One of the greatest opportunities for 
increased profit lies in the increased wool 
crop. The progress that has been made 
by the sheepmen of America in the last 
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seventy-five years in increasing the wool 
clip is remarkable. Seventy-five years ago 
the average wool clip was less than four 
pounds per head. Today it is almost 
eight pounds, and in Oregon more than 
this amount. The process of .improve- 
ment is still going on. The Oregon Agri- 
cultural College Extension Service, in its 
wool improvement campaign, has dem- 
onstrated that by careful culling of the 
ewes, combined. with the use of heavy 
shearing bucks, a wool clip of twelve 
pounds and more on large bands is an 
actual possibility. These large wool clips 
have been obtained with no sacrifice of 
the lamb crop; in fact, the heavy shearing 
bands of the state are producing more 
than an average lamb crop. What these 
additional pounds of wool mean to the 
profits is easily seen, and they have been 
obtained with no expense other than a 
few days’ careful work once a year.” 
F. L. Ballard. 





LAMB RECIPES 
Braised Shoulder of Lamb 

Have the bone removed and the meat 
tied into shape. Brown in butter with a 
sliced onion and a chopped carrot. Add 
stock and cook slowly until the meat is 
tender. Skim any excess fat from the 
gravy, and thicken with flour. Serve the 
lamb on a platter garnished with slices of 
fried egg plant. 

Grilled Breast of Lamb 

Score the top of a breast of lamb deeply 
in squares. Brush with the yolk of an egg; 
grate over it a little lemon peel, season 
with salt, pepper, and chopped capers. 
Cover with crumbs and bake in the oven, 
basting with melted butter and the drip- 
pings. Garnish with currant jelly and 
serve with Caper Sauce. 

Caper Sauce 

Melt half a cup of butter, take from the 
fire and let it settle. Pour off the clear 
butter and reheat it with a little salt, pep- 
per, and minced parsley, and one table- 
spoon of capers with a little of the caper 


vinegar. Browned Lamb Hash 

Brown two chopped onions in butter, 
add two cups of cooked chopped potatoes, 
one cup of cold cooked lamb, cut into 
small pieces. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Moisten with stock and cook for 
ten minutes. Spread on an earthenware 
platter, sprinkle with minced parsley and 
serve with poached eggs on top. 
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RIDGECREST HAMPSHIRES 














A comparison of both top and general 
average prices of Hampshire rams obtained 
at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
year’s puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
by themselves and establishes them as the 
Premier Flock of America. 





H. L. FINCH, Owner 


Soda Springs, Idaho 








BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 
We can furnish good mixed 
aged ewes for fall delivery. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
75 East Center St. Provo, Utah 
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Books for Sheepmen 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 


Te aa iene ...-$2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Mannnement ©... $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American For- 

age: Filan... 3... Dae. $5.00 

For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








HAMPSHIRES FOR 
SALE 


600 yearling rams 
Several Cars Ram Lambs 
One or more Cars Ewes 
CAMBRIDGE LAND & LIVE- 
STOCK CO. 


Chas. Howland, Mgr. 
Cambridge, Idaho 











HAMPSHIRES 
Idaho lambs at the top! 


International Stock Show winners 
at Chicago, November 30th include 


Champion Ram on a lamb. 
First prize pen of ram lambs. 
First prize pen of ewe lambs. 


Second prize ewe lamb, and many 
other places. 


All these lambs bred and shown 
by 


Thousand Springs Farm 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 
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Hampshire Rams or Ewes 


PURE BRED OR REGISTERED 
THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS SELECTION AND BREEDING 


Lincoln — Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 


Ideal Wool-Mutton Combination Shown by U. S. Govern- 
ment Experimental Station to be Most Profitable Sheep 


Available. 


1500 Yearling Cross Bred Range Ewes 


Wood Live Stock Company 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 


SPENCER, [DAHO 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


THE MADSEN TYPE 


“THIS IS THE PLACE” 
TO BUY YOUR RAMS 

Our sheep averaged the highest prices at the 
Salt Lake and Parowan ram sales, 1925-1926. 
We have Exhibited the Grand Champion Rams 
at all the Shows in which we have competed 
since 1920, including the Utah State Fair and the 

Ogden and Salt Lake Winter Shows. 


Our 1927 rams are the best we have ever offered. 
Stud Rams our Specialty. 





Rams and Ewes Sold Singly or in Car Load Lots. 
“WHEN BETTER RAMS ARE PRODUCED” 
We Will Produce Them 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. | 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


PHONE 174 P. O. BOX 219 








Our Grand Champion and Stud Ram, Smoot—A Son of Old 467 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 


your flock? IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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